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a gym floor finish should have” 2%, 
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\ ] HEN 5200 coaches say, 
"Give me Seal-O-San for 
my money,” it’s a pretty safe 
bet that Seal-O-San will satisfy 
all your demands too, better 
than any other gym floor finish. 


Like every coach who is sold on Seal- 
O-San, you'll get a non-skid Seal-O-San 
surface that will put “zip and go” into 
your plays. You'll get a floor finish that 
will keep your winning combinations 
intact by preventing floor injuries. 

Pulled muscles, torn ligaments and 
sprained ankles rarely happen on a 
Seal-O-San finished floor because the 
100% non-slippery surface permits sud- 
den stops and quick starts without 
undue strain on leg muscles. 


You'll find this slip-proof Seal-O-San 


NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


This completely new edition of the 
Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in 
the country. It contains photos, dia- 
grams, articles and suggestions on 
Offense, Defense and Fundamentals — 
written by America's leading coaches. 


Send for your free copy — today 


Improves Footwork 


) COACHES we 


finish—which the members of 
your squad can easily and 
quickly apply with a lambs- 
wool mop—is also easily and 
inexpensively maintained. 

You see, Seal-O-San is not 
merely a surface finish. The free-flowing 
liquid penetrates deep, fills the wood 
cells, then seals the surface. Nothing can 
penetrate this Seal-O-San finish. Hence, 
costly scrubbing is seldom needed. In 
many schools, the savings obtained 
through Seal-O-San are being used to 
purchase new equipment for the gym! 


Moreover, with this 
non-glare, soft-lustre 
Seal-O-San finish, you 
come into possession of 
a truly beautiful floor hepites by Mop 


G 


5 
5 
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—a floor which more and ny 

more “fans” will admire ¢ nal 
as they view the cham- 4! 
pionship brand of pivot- ( 
ing, passing and shooting 

your team displays on a 
Seal-O-San floor. 

You can be sure that 
the immediate improvement in team 
play noticed by 5200 Seal-O-San coaches 
will also be repeated on your Séal-O-San 
floor. And you'll agree that no other 
floor finish you’ve ever used possesses 
Seal-O-San’s qualities of durability, 
beauty, safety, and economy. 


Brings bigger 
Crowds to Games 


Why not refinish your gymnasium 
floor now with non-slippery Seal-O-San 
and enjoy the benefits of a playing 
surface that gives you everything. 
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SEALDSAN 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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“A Dall after my own heart,” 


NAYS 
SQUEEZE-PLAY 
MACTAVISH 





®@ Coach MacTavish, the dough-ty Scot, first became inter- 


ested in baseball when he heard it was played on diamonds. 
His favorite words are “safe” and ‘‘pinch-hitter” — and 
naturally his favorite ball is the famous REACH OFFICIAL, 
the one and only official ball of the American League. 

You don’t have to be a MacTavish to know that the 
Reach gives you real economy — because it lasts longer. 
Inner construction that takes big league walloping and 

















loves it. Seams that are really tight (like MacTavish) and 
an alum-tanned cover that resists scuffing. 

You'll find that it pays to use the REACH OFFICIAL not 
only because of the money it saves, but because of the inspir- 
. You'll get big 
league response the minute it’s tossed out on the field. See 


ing confidence it gives your players . . 


your REACH dealer today . . . Start your spring training 
big league style. 


ALJ. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING 


SALES CORPORATION 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Norway, birthplace of Skiing e 


hes 


AS @ Sport. Aithough skis were used as a form 
of winter travel by ancient peoples before the 
Christian Era, skiing as a sport was first developed 
around 1820 by the Norwegians of the Telemark 
Valley. Here were produced the finest skis of the 
time, which contributed greatly to the develop- 


ment of skiing as an art. 
9 


The first real ski meet div -< 


+" 
> ae 
% Ne rd 


was held at Tronso, Nor- 
way,in 1845. The prin- 
cipal events were jump- 
ing and cross-country 
races. Later, in the 90’s, 
skiing was introduced in 
the Swiss Alps and its 
popularity spread 
throughout Europe. 


Snowshoe Thompson skis the 
U. S. Mails 


The inception of skiing 
in America is credited to 
Snowshoe Thompson, a 
native of Telemark, who 
came over in 1837. As a 
Governmentmailcarrier, 
he skied a 90-mile route 
between Hangtown 
California and Carson 
Valley, Idaho. About this 
same time skis appeared on the Atlantic Coast and 
in the Middle West. Soon ski clubs sprang up. And 
in 1887 Mikkel Hemmestvedt, prominent Nor- 
wegian exponent in this country’s early skiing, 
startled America with his amazing prowess at the 
Red Wing Tournament, the first U. S. ski jump. 


Competitive American Skiing 


Born in 1905 through the need “a 
for rulings and guidance, the w/74> 
National Ski Association has RA‘ 
fostered skiing as a competitive == 
sport between colleges, states, 

schools, and clubs. The most 

thrilling event is, of course, 

jumping. Another popularevent - 

is cross-country racing which w%& rae 
calls for endurance, judgment, — — 

and all-around ability. For the 
slalom, perfect timing is re- 
quired to negotiate the sharp turns on a marked- 
out course. Most dangerous sport is downhill rac- 
ing where split seconds may mean victory or defeat. 


ek “ieee 
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Ey INTER more and more skiing en- 
ids take to the snow-clad slopes in 

22 states fox their foveeemnctt, Long skis for. 

proper equipment is more json 


ever. And in shidy ing as in other sports, a 


depend on Bike. . . for maximum support, 


protection, and comfort. 





YOU CAN SEE AT A GLANCE WHY 


OBLONG CLEATS PROVED SUPERIOR 


TO ROUND CLEATS IN ACTUAL USE! 


1. Better traction—oblong cleats pro- 
vide twice as much supporting surface 
as round cleats. 


2. Better balance—the ball and heel 
cleats, when placed in a line, have 
one-half inch wider tread and two full 
inches of contact area! The result— 
no rocking, reduced knee and ankle 
injuries. 

3. Improved kicking and passing be- 
cause the heel of kicker and passer re- 
mains level. 


4. Far more comfortable—you don’t 


feel the oblong cleats through the shoe 


the firm footing of the lineman at right, who is wearing Spot-Bilt shoes 
oe = do round cleats. “9 Comeuneee-Lock detachable oblong cleats. Also note the “skid” of lineman 
5. Compresso-Lock attachment holds at left whose shoes are equipped with round cleats. 
oblong cleats at any angle under power- 


ful compression. 


PRACTICE OBLONG CLEAT de GAME OBLONG CLEAT MUD OBLONG CLEAT 
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men for national defense, is calling on 

many and varied industries to help. The 
sporting goods industry is no exception. Sev- 
eral of the plants are already turning out army 
clothing; others will be doing so eventually. 


-E HE United States, in equipping her young 


The government has recently let contracts 
totalling over 3,000,000 dollars for sporting 
goods. One manufacturer went so far as to state 
that those schools that do not place their orders 
this spring may find that they will have to go 
without football equipment next fall. 


The crisis is even more acute, when one real- 
izes that there is going to be a tremendous short- 
age of material from which football equipment 
is made. For example, the government has re- 
cently opened bids for 6,900,000 pairs of whip- 
cord pants. It takes a little over two yards of 
this material to make one pair. In round num- 
bers a total of 15,000,000 yards of whipcord will 
be needed for this order alone. Other orders 
of this nature will be coming through. Inci- 
dentally, there are at present only three com- 
panies making whipcord in the entire country. 
This further complicates the picture. 


The stock of duck material, as you can well 
imagine, is now almost completely exhausted, 
due to the heavy buying of the army. 


The government, in one bid just released, has 
ordered 440,000 pairs of woolen pants, thereby 
putting a heavier demand on the already over- 
strained woolen yarn market. One woolen yarn 
manufacturer is behind sixty million pounds 
of yarn on his orders. 


The supply of raw wool has quite naturally 
fallen off tremendously. Because of the heavy 
demand of England, this country is receiving 
only about 25 per cent of the raw wool formerly 
received from Australia. 


Leather is another product that is becoming 
scarcer each day. Since the low countries were 
invaded, the importation of horsehide for shoe 


y National Defense 
y and 


Athletic Equipment 


By John L. Griffith, Jr. 














uppers has ceased. The millions of pairs of 
shoes being made for the government has placed 
a tremendous strain on that important football 
raw material. 


Perhaps the seriousness of the situation can 
best be understood, when it is realized that the 
manufacturers, involved in the making of jer- 
seys and football pants, are experiencing many 
exciting moments, wondering where they are 
going to get the linen and cotton thread neces- 
sary to sew the garments together. Other ma- 
terials, apparently as insignificant to the ordi- 
nary observer as thread, are becoming equally 
scarce. 


Finally, prevailing throughout the entire in- 
dustry there is the knowledge that the plants 
may be taken over to produce nothing but de- 
fense materials. 


You, as coaches, have a tremendous responsi- 
bility in this job of fitting the American youth 
for the defense of your country. If you accept 
the premise that school and college athletics are 
an invaluable adjunct in this, then it is your job 
to see that athletics are properly administered 
and, above all, fostered. 


No one, in these times, wants to see football, 
the sport, above all others, that is needed now 
to toughen the nation, discontinued. Football 
needs equipment; safe equipment must be pro- 
vided. 


The manufacturers are doing their part and 
it seems only fair that the coaches should add 
their bit by turning in their orders early. Within 
the next few days, salesmen will be calling on 
you with the new football lines. Look them 
over, judge them carefully, check the boys’ 
sizes and order, but do so immediately. 


This we ask you to accept, not as advertising 
propaganda, but definite information that has 
come to us. This, in accordance with the aim of 
this publication, namely to serve the coach in 
every way possible, we are passing on to you. 


















































Missouri’s Miler—John Munski 


By Jack Matthews 


Assistant Track Coach, University of Missouri 


rolled in the University of Missouri 

and reported for the freshman team 
with high aspirations in track. John had 
competed as a member of the track team 
at Lewistown, Montana, and while there 
had won the state championship in the 
half-mile and finished second in the mile. 
His best time before coming to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was 2:03 in the 880 
and 4:37 in the mile. 

At the time of his appearance as a can- 
didate for the freshman team, John was 
a rather frail appearing youngster who 
was about 5 feet 11 inches in height and 
weighed approximately 130 pounds. At 
the present time, his height has increased 
to almost 6 feet and his weight, when in 
top condition, is 143 pounds. 

As is the case with most inexperienced 
distance runners, John had two faults, one, 
a very high arm-carry, and the other a 
short stride, due to an inadequate knee 
lift. Inereasing the length of his stride 
was not difficult, but getting the arms and 
shoulders relaxed was somewhat of a task, 
one which was not accomplished until his 
junior year of competition. His stride was 
lengthened by speed work, such as 220’s, 
330’s and 440’s with the quarter-milers. 
In order to get his arms relaxed, it was 
suggested that his hands be held in a pad- 
dling position, palms down. This was not 
an attractive position for a runner as some 
of the early action pictures show, but, as 
a result of this practice, John was able 
to get excellent relaxation of his arms and 
upper trunk. 

Most of the training given to freshmen 
distance men at the University of Mis- 
souri is built around pace work and the 
relaxation of the individual, particularly 
the relaxation of the arms and shoulder 
girdle. Candidates are given a great deal 
of running “on the watch” at varying dis- 
tances, in order that they may run within 
one second of any suggested workout. In 
finishing workouts when a fast finish is 
desired, runners are cautioned never to 
finish full speed, but to run as fast as pos- 


L: the fall of 1936, John Munski en- 


TABLE OF TIME BY QUARTERS FOR MU NSKI'S 


1938 Outdoor 
1940 Indoor 

1940 Outdoor 
1940 Outdoor 
1940 Outdoor 
1939 Indoor 

1941 Indoor 

1940 Outdoor 
1939 Outdoor 
1940 Outdoor 


* Unofficial Times. 


Drake Relays (Friday) 
Illinois Relays 


Kansas Relays 


National Collegiate A. A. 


Sugar Bowl Mile 


hee aes 65 
6 kb aleate 5S 


Princeton Mile ......... 
Kansas-Missouri Dual .. 


Fifth Regiment-Univ. of Maryland. .62 
Veterans of Foreign Wars (Boston). .64 


National Collegiate A. A. ( 3rd) . ia 62 


sible with good running form and feel that, 
if they were really challenged, they could 
step up a little. 

It will be noted in looking over the 
table that in several races the last quarter 
has been done in around 55 seconds. 
Munski is not fast for 100 yards. In fact, 
he cannot do the hundred in better than 
10.7. Cunningham and Fenske have been 
reported as doing the 100 in 10.2 and 10.4. 
To overcome this lack of speed, for the 
past year and a half, Munski’s workouts 
have been of the so-called speed type. 
These have consisted of quarters in 52 and 
53, 660’s in 1:26, and short wind sprints 
together with 100-yard dashes. 

The accompanying table will show 
Munski’s best marks made during his col- 
legiate career. 


440 yards 49.8 
880 yards 1:52.6 


Timed Workout 
Big Six Conference 
Meet 1939 
Timed Workout 
Princeton Mile 1940 
Conference Fall 
Two-Mile Cham- 
pionship 1938 


3% mile 2:59.9 
Mile 4:11 
Two-mile 9:17 


In running the 1:52.6 half-mile, the time 
for the first 440 was 56 and in running the 
2:59.9 three-quarters, his times were 57 
and 1:57.5. This time was made running 
alone in an exhibition race for a meeting 
of the coaches of the Missouri State High 
School Athletic Association. 

Munski, of ‘course, went through this 
preliminary training as a freshman and in 
the course of his freshman year, broke all 
existing records for the 880, mile and two- 
mile for both indoor and outdoor com- 
petition. His best times as a freshman 
are as follows: 880 yards—1:54.4, out- 
door; mile—4:24.1, outdoor; two-mile— 
9:40.5 outdoor. 

During John’s sophomore year he con- 
tinued to improve his times at all dis- 
tances. One of his major feats as a sopho- 
more was to win the Fall Two-Mile Big- 
Six Championship in the time of 9:17. 


TEN BEST MILES 
2:03.5 3:08 4 
:10.5* 
‘#1 
11.6 
12.1* 
713.5 
14.2 
714.6 
57 


715.2 


‘11 3:15 
:03 3:10 
:06 3:13 
:07 3:10 
12 3:18 
:09 3:17 
10 3:16 
10 3:20 


..63 
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This mark set a new record, breaking Cun- 
ningham’s record by more than fifteen see- 
onds. For three years, John was unde- 
feated in the fall two-mile competition, 
winning all dual meets and the champion- 
ship run, held at the end of the dual meet 
season. In the indoor season and outdoor 
season, John did not run the two-mile, but 
concentrated on the mile and half-mile. 
He started off the outdoor season by win- 
ning the Texas Relays mile team race in 
4:15.9. Later in the season at the Drake 
Relays, he was clocked in 4:10.2 while an- 
choring the Missouri medley relay. The 
following day he ran a 4:13.7 leg on the 
four-mile relay. 

As a junior, John continued to improve 
his average times. In the National Col- 
legiate Track Meet held in Los Angeles, he 
finished third. The year before, after set- 
ting the pace for the first three-quarters 
of the race in 3:08, he failed to place. 
the 1940 meet, he won the mile in 4:146. 

In all, Munski has run to date (January 
24, 1941) ten races faster than 4:16. The 
accompanying table shows the times by 
quarters for these races. 

In order that the general type of work- 
outs for a week may be known, a few 
weekly programs are shown below. It 
might be well to point out at this time 
that, in coaching distance men at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, a daily record of each 
man’s workout is recorded on a three by 
five-inch card, along with all other men 
that work out on that particular day. The 
cards are referred to from day to day and 
from week to week and are filed at the 
end of each season. For example, for each 
school year, there will be three sets of 
cards, one for the Fall Two-Mile, one for 
indoor track, and one for outdoor track. 
If one desired to know the workout for 
Munski or any other member of the track 
team for any given day or period of days, 
this information may be obtained, by re- 
ferring to the card or cards for that day 
This information is valuable in outlining 
future workouts and checking on the re- 
sults of past ones. 


Typical Weekly Workouts 
Outdoor 
1988 
Week preceding Kansas-Missouri 
dual meet 
Monday—Easy jogging and a 3:30 
three-quarters. 
Tuesday—Warm-up followed by 2:06 
half-mile. 
Wednesday—Starts and sprint work, 
jog easy 880. 
Thursday—Jog 880 and four sprints of 
(Continued on page 47) 
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John Woodruff of the University of Pittsburgh winning the special feature 400-meter dash in the Fourth Compton Invitational with a 
new record of 46.8 seconds; Harold Cagle of Oklahoma Baptist, second; Archie Williams, third; and Cliff Bourland, University of 
Southern California, fourth. 


Athletics and Physical Education 
in the Junior Colleges 


Organizing and 
Managing an 
Invitational Track 


and Field Meet 


By Herschel C. Smith 


Manager Compton Invitational Meet, 
Chairman Physical Educational Department 
and Track Coach, Compton Junior College 


ITH the approach of the 1936 

Olympic Games, it became ap- 

parent that Southern California 
was in need of a big, open-track and 
field meet. Only the track and field men 
from the larger universities on the Pacific 
Coast were given the opportunity for 
imple competition, and this was not in 
the metric distances that are required in 
the Olympie Games. The track athletes 
of the small colleges, junior colleges, ath- 
letic clubs, and unattached men had prac- 
tically no opportunity for big-time com- 
petition until the Olympic trials and the 
National A.A.U. meet and this, not until 
summer. ; 

There were a number of very fine Olym- 
ple prospects in some of the smaller col- 
leges and junior colleges in California, 
sich as Mack Robinson of Pasadena, Le- 
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roy Kirkpatrick of San Mateo, Cornelius 
Warmerdam of Fresno State, Kenneth 
Dills of Modesto, and Jack Parker of Sac- 
ramento who deserved every opportunity 
of making that team. 

At Compton Junior College, I also had 
two exceptionally good field men on my 
track squad. One was a great colored high 
jumper, Cornelius Johnson, who, I thought 
had a very good chance of breaking the 
existing world’s high-jump record of 6 
feet 914 inches, held by Walter Marty of 
Fresno State. I also felt that Johnson 
should be able to place high in the 1936 
Olympic Games, providing he could get 
enough high-class competition prior to 
the final American Olympic trials, in order 
to be near his peak of performance at that 
time. Johnson was a great competitive 
athlete, but would extend himself only 
enough to win his event. There were only 
a few high jumpers in the country capable 
of pushing him to the heights, that I felt 
he was capable of achieving, and at that 
time he had no opportunity for meeting 
them. 

The other Compton athlete was Adrian 
Davis, an exceptionally good discus 
thrower for his size and weight. Davis 
weighed only 175 pounds, but, in an early 
season meet that year, he had thrown the 
platter 157 feet 4% inches, showing that 


he was a fine prospect. 

With a definite need for open competi- 
tion, and the presence of many fine ath- 
letes in the various colleges, I conceived 
the idea of attempting to stage an invita- 
tional meet at Compton Junior College. 
Our president, Dr. O. 8S. Thompson, after 
consideration gave his enthusiastic sup- 
port. We called a meeting of the presi- 
dents of the various service clubs, cham- 
ber of commerce and college officials, and 
from this group, formed a games com- 
mittee. I was given the authority to or- 
ganize and manage the First Annual 
Compton Invitational Meet. 

After looking over the possible dates, 
I decided that the third week-end in 
May was the best date for our meet. We 
applied to the Southern Pacific A.A.U. 
Track and Field Committee to sanction 
an open meet on this date. In granting 
this, the A.A.U track committee asked 
us if we would include the 8.P.A.A.U. 
championships in the Compton Invita- 
tional. We agreed to do this and also 
to give the Olympic Games Committee 
any net profit that we made in the meet 
to help pay the expenses of athletes to 
the final Olympic trials in New York. 

The games committee of any big meet 
should be the policy-forming body. It 
should be composed of men with broad 
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experience who are vitally interested in 
the success of the meet. The men who 
are going to be in charge of publicity, 
tickets, programs, etc. should be in- 
cluded in this group as they are ac- 
quainted with the problems that may 
arise, and their advice is invaluable. We 
were very fortunate in having a fine 
enthusiastic games committee that year. 

The first important decision made by 
this group was to hold the Compton In- 
vitational at night. The Compton sta- 
dium was equipped with are lights to 
make this possible, and we felt that we 
stood a better chance of drawing a large 
crowd to a night meet. 

Another policy established by this first 
games committee, and one that has been 
carried through each succeeding year was 
the matter of prizes. We decided that 
outstanding performances were deserving 
of outstanding awards, prizes that would 
later be of value to the men winning 
them; therefore, wrist watches were 
chosen for first place, leather duffle bags 
for second, and leather bill folds for 
third. These proved to be very popular 
with the athletes. 

We also decided to have as strong a 
field as possible, but to feature one or 
two of the outstanding races, varying 
them each year, according to the material 
available, and to stress these particular 
events as drawing cards to the public. 

The publicity was turned over to the 
head of our junior college sports bureau, 
Ralph Alexander; he proved to be a very 
wise choice, since much of the success 
of the meet has been due to his untiring 
efforts. 

A good workable time schedule was 
drawn up, and the clerk of course and 
the starter were instructed to adhere to 
it as nearly as possible. This tended to 
eliminate the long drawn-out pauses be- 
tween events that are fatal to the specta- 
tors’ interests. 

Since it is impossible to conduct a big 
meet without competent and experienced 
officials, we asked a well-trained and 
equipped group under the leadership of 
Larry Houston from the A.A.U. to of- 
ficiate for us. This insured the acceptarice 
of any records made, from the stand- 
point of accurate timing. 

Another item we felt to be of impor- 
tance was a good loud speaking system, 
and an announcer that knew the sport 
and could keep the spectators informed 
as to the results of races, times, and 
scores. In spite of our efforts, that first 
year the loud speaker went dead after 
the first two races, and we found how 
very necessary a speaking system is in 
handling a large crowd. 

Announcements of the First Compton 
Invitational were sent to all the univer- 
sities, colleges, and athletic clubs in the 
West five months before the meet, to 
enable all these organizations to include 
this meet on their schedules. We were 
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fortunate in having wonderful support 
from US.C., Stanford, U.C.L.A., San 
Francisco Olympic Club, Southern Cali- 
fornia Athletic Association and from most 
of the smaller colleges and clubs in Cali- 
fornia. 

This first announcement was followed 
by various news letters telling about the 
plans and progress of the meet. Three 
weeks before the meet, official entry blanks 
were sent out with entries closing at least 
six days before the event, so that we 
might have time to make up the pro- 
grams, heats, etc. 

It took months of planning and prep- 
aration. There were countless letters to 
be answered, various committees to or- 
ganize and follow up, meetings to attend, 
and numerous other details. In order to 
have the running track and pits in first- 
class condition, it was necessary for two 
or more men who understood this kind 
of work, to spend their full time water- 
ing, dragging, tamping, etc. We began 
grooming our track three months before 
the date of the invitational. 


Events of the Meet 


It was decided to hold all the running 
events in meters as in the Olympic 
Games. Classified relay races were added 
for the benefit of the smaller schools and 
to create more public interest. The order 
of events of the Compton Invitational 
follows: 


1500-Meter Run 
100-Meter Run 
High School 880- 
Yard Relay 
110-Meter High 
Hurdles 
3,000-Meter 
Steeplechase 
400-Meter Run Javelin 
College Sprint Med- Broad Jump 
ley Relay (440, Discus 
220, 220, 880) Hop-Step and Jump 
5,000-Meter Run 


200-Meter Run 
400-Meter Hurdles 
800-Meter Run 
Open 1600-Meter 


Relay 
Pole Vault 
Shot Put 
High Jump 


The First Meet 


The week of the meet arrived, and the 
entries came in even better than we had 
hoped. By the time the entries closed, 
we had three hundred men entered, rep- 
resenting sixteen colleges, three univer- 
sities, four athletic clubs, eight high 
schools, and fifty-one unattached ath- 
letes. 

There were many fine performances in 
this meet, the most noteworthy of which 
was the discus throw of 171 feet 514 
inches made, by Gordon Dunn of the 
Olympic Club, breaking the American 
record. Frank Wykoff started his come- 
back in this meet, and, although he was 
nosed out at the finish by Foy Draper 
of US.C. in the 100 meters at 10.6 sec- 
onds, showed that he was still a great 
sprinter. Both of these boys later made 
the Olympic team, the third one for 
Wykoff. The 5,000-meter race between 


Norman Bright of the Olympic Club and 
Louie Zamperini, running unattached, 
was the biggest thriller, with Bright win- 
ning in a photo finish in 14 minutes, 55.1 
seconds. 

Cornelius Johnson won the high jump 
and went on to the American Olympic 
trials to set a new world’s record of 6 


feet 934 inches with David Albritton, of © 


Ohio State. He then won the 1936 Olym- 
pic Games high jumping championship, 
establishing a new record in Berlin, as 
I hoped he would. Jack Parker of Sacra- 
mento and Mack Robinson of Pasadena 
also placed in the Olympic Games 
Adrian Davis got to the final American 
Olympic trials but could not quite make 
the grade. 

We had a capacity crowd and were able 
to turn over nearly four hundred dollars 
to the Olympic Committee, as expenses 
had been kept to a minimum. The 
Southwestern Olympic trials were held a 
few weeks later and failed financially. 
The local Olympic Committee used our 
money to help cover their deficit, so none 
of it ever went to help the athletes, the 
purpose for which we had it earmarked, 
when we turned it over to them. 


Essential Points for a Successful Meet 


After that first meet, we came to the 
conclusion that the following points were 
essential in the organization and manage- 
ment of a successful meet: 

1. Have a Games Committee that is 
interested in the success of the meet, and 
willing to work. 2. Have a fast track 
and good field pits on which athletes like 
to compete. 3. Have the meet at night so 
that business men will have a chance to 
attend. 4. Keep the prices down so that 
the average person can afford to attend. 
5. Offer prizes in the meet which the ath- 
letes like and can use, instead of medals. 
6. Have at least one feature event that 
brings together the best available runners 
whom the general public would like to 
see in a matched race. 7. Have a “live 
wire” publicity director who can get 
ample newspaper space in the metropoli- 
tan and rural papers. 8. Run the events 
off rapidly in order to keep the specta- 
tors’ interest. 9. Have a stadium that 
will seat at least 5,000 people, constructed 
so that spectators can see all events well. 


The Second Meet 


The results of the First Compton In- 
vitational Meet were so gratifying that 
we determined to make this event an 
annual affair. In the second meet, we 
had more schools represented and con- 
sequently more and better athletes, show- 
ing that the meet was becoming estab- 
lished. It was in the Second Compton In- 
vitational that Paul H. Helms, and Bill 
Schroeder, through the Helms’ Athletic 
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Athletics and National Defense 


S Professor Owens has indicated, I 
A approach this subject from two 

standpoints: first, from the stand- 
point of the college president; and, then, 
from the standpoint of a Director of 
Selective Service, being that in the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

I might say that this dual capacity is 
a little confusing to me at the present 
time. It is three days at the college and 
three days at Harrisburg, and I take’ the 
seventh day off to try to adjust myself to 
which position I am holding at that par- 
ticular moment. I find that it is a little 
more difficult for me than for some of my 
friends to live a double life, although I 
think that sometimes we think our friends 
are living a double life when they are not 
doing so at all. I heard the other day of 
a man who met a friend on the street one 
afternoon and asked, “Who was that dame 
that I saw with you at the sidewalk café 
last night?” and his friend said, “That 
wasn’t a dame; that was my wife. That 
wasn’t a sidewalk café; that was my fur- 
niture!” And so there are times when we 
are misunderstood. But I do find it rather 
dificult to make this double approach. 

When I was appointed Director of Se- 
lective Service in Pennsylvania, one of the 
Philadelphia papers said sympathetically 
that I was taking up the most thankless 
job in the state. But they didn’t realize 
that that had been my profession for 
many years—after all, a college president 
is trained to take a thankless job as part 
of life. 

I think there is a certain chain of hotels 
in which they say that the guest is always 
right; and, on the other hand, in the aca- 
demic field, it is a matter of tradition that 
the college president is always wrong. The 
college president is the one person among 
all the groups that make up a college or 
university that hasn’t this very delightful 
but somewhat nebulous attribute that is 
called “academic freedom.” He must be 
all things to all men. He must respect 
every confidence. He must listen to all 
sorts of woes every day. In fact, he must 
be the personification of Kipling’s little 
man “If” that is talked about so much 
at the football banquets in the fall. If the 
football season is a complete failure, it is 
the college president’s fault because he 
refused to fill the dormitories and the lec- 
ture rooms with non-paying customers. 
If the season is a tremendous and stupefy- 
ing success, it is the president’s fault again 
because the shocked sports writers on all 
the papers say that this stepping over the 
amateur bounds could have been stopped 
by the president if he had wanted to; that 
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the college administration, after all, has 
in its hands whether the sport shall be 
amateur or non-amateur. We thank the 
sports writers for the compliment and 
hereafter we will add another duty by 
joining the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and following the embattled alumni to 
their hide-outs. 

After all, believe it or not, there is one 
good point about the college president, 
and that is that he knows just what his 
position is, particularly in the athletic field 
and with a group of athletic people such 
as are here this morning. 

So, having made my point clear, as one 
who is always mistaken, I am going to 
ask you to listen to a few suggestions 
which I have, as to how to make football 
more successful in the national program 
than it is today. 





AZ the annual joint meeting of 
the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association and the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association, 
held recently in New York City, 
President William Mather Lewis 
was the guest speaker. Although 
the address as printed here was in- 
tended primarily for the college 
coaches and faculty representa- 
tives in attendance at the meeting, 
every high school coach will profit 
by reading it. 





We have to have real direction at a time 
like this. We have to know which way we 
are going. Even the football coaches need 
direction. I notice that in your confer- 
ence of yesterday you decided to have the 
goal posts widened. I think that is a mis- 
take. I think that some of you need to 
have the goal posts nearer. That would 
have more effect upon your season’s suc- 
cess, perhaps. 

I notice also that you have decided to 
have a more liberal policy in connection 
with putting substitutes into the game. 
I quite disagree with you on that point. 
Every football contract should have in it 
a clause which says that both teams should 
have the same number of players on the 
bench at any given game. That would 
make better sport out of it, and, after all, 
you still have to think of the paying pub- 
lic that comes to your games. I don’t 
object to a football team in which I am 
interested being defeated every once in a 
while, but when I see it defeated by four 
different teams on the same Saturday 
afternoon, I think that is just too much! 
And so I don’t agree with you on that 
point of view. 

Now, as to the ethical situation. We 


hear so much of that at the end of the 
season, both from coaches and college 
presidents. May I suggest that this mat- 


. ter of non-ethical teams can be very easily 


taken care of? In making your schedule, 
you don’t have to play the teams that you 
don’t think are as ethical as you are. I 
have noticed that the highly built-up 
teams have more and more difficulty get- 
ting good schedules and that they have to 
go to this part of the country and to that, 
and that they have no regular rivalries. 
I believe the traditional rivalry means as 
much for the ethics of football as does 
anything else. By their schedules, ye shall 
know them! 

In the second place, good football can 
be encouraged if you don’t have illusions 
of grandeur. Perhaps you will never go 
to the Rose Bowl, but sooner or later there 
are going to be as many bowls in the 
United States as there are in Macy’s base- 
ment! And in the meantime, you can live 
a normal athletic life. 

Again, I hope that none of you—and 
I am sure that none of you do today— 
urge great football players to come to col- 
lege who aren’t college material, who are 
not the type that can stand up in a first- 
class college, because that great freshman 
team that is taken out of the trenches the 
second semester never does any college 
athletic department any good. 

In the fourth place, I hope that you and 
the college faculties are going to see to it 
that your institutions are represented 
upon the gridiron and on the track and 
on the diamond by gentlemen and by 
students. 

Finally, I think that the whole question 
of athletic ethics is settled when the ath- 
letic department is an organic and an in- 
herent part of the college, just as the de- 
partment of chemistry or biology or Ger- 
man, let us say, is. 

Now, that is all I have to say by way 
of the arraignment of college football, 
which you all expect from a college presi- 
dent at this time of year. So I have done 
my duty up to the present moment. 

What I came to you to talk about this 
morning is a far more serious matter, is a 
far more challenging matter, than this 
specii.c matter of rules for football or any 
other form of athletics. That is the de- 
velopment of a generation of young men 
in the United States who have the red 
blood, who have the stamina, who have the 
loyalty, to protect the American way of 
life at a moment when it needs to have it 
protected so greatly. There is no more 
effective group in the United States to do 
it today than you who have upon your 
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shoulders this great athletic and this great 
moral and spiritual responsibility. 

I don’t think, men, we realize quite the 
position we are in today. We have worked 
out all of these fine football schedules for 
next fall. We have not one reason to be 
perfectly sure today that any of those 
games will be played because of the cloud 
of war that hangs over this country. God 
helping us, we are not going to get into 
the war. 

I pray that we may keep out of the war 
if we can keep out of it honorably, and 
I stress that term “honorably,” because 
not only have we to think of the loss of 
life of these boys of ours whom we are 
coaching today, not only have we to think 
of the tremendous piling up of debts that 
will never be paid—even by our grand- 
children—but isn’t it true that there must, 
when this holocaust is over, be some great 
nation that has stood apart and that will 
have in its hands the rehabilitation of a 
war-torn world? I think so; and I think 
that is the challenge to you and to me 
today—to think of athletics in broader 
terms than we ever have before, because 
America is the only great nation in which 
academic matters are moving forward nor- 
mally. Only three weeks ago they dropped 
bombs and tore apart the great old Uni- 
versity at Athens. Four weeks ago they 
closed the two universities in Holland be- 
cause there were Jewish professors in them 
who insisted upon teaching the truth. Last 
spring they entirely destroyed the library 
of the University of Louvain, and with it 
750,000 volumes—many of them first edi- 
tions without any duplicates in the world. 
Today there is no university education, as 
it should be, in Germany—that country 
from which the best scholars of the world 
have come. Those universities are still 
open, but they are propaganda institu- 
tions. Truth and the teaching of truth 
have been eliminated from them. In 
Oxford and Cambridge there is little aca- 
demic life. Cambridge is partially a mili- 
tary headquarters, and most of those boys 
are in the R.A.F. The Sorbonne in Paris 
is out of the picture. The great University 
in Poland has been destroyed. We sent no 
boys abroad as Rhodes Scholars this year. 

I am saying all this merely to suggest to 
you that on the American college and on 
the American university, on their depart- 
ments—those of athletics more than a 
good many others, perhaps—there rests 
the responsibility of preserving civilization 
at a most trying time in the history of the 
world. That is what we are here for, as 
I take it, to consider how to preserve cer- 
tain values; how to strengthen the youth 
of America to meet the issue which is to 
come before them. 

I have said to you that we hope to God 
that we will not be in this war and in this 
present military conflict. But there isn’t 
a chance in the world that the boys in your 
gymnasiums, in your locker rooms, will not 
be called upon, when they graduate, to 
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participate in a tremendous economic and 
social and political conflict foreed upon us 
by the totalitarian powers. 

There is something that we can face and 
realize, and that is that those who are to 
win in this contest must have a strong 
moral purpose, strong physical bodies, 
strong minds, and an approach to truth 
that is clean and fine and strong. Be- 
cause, after all, men, if you trace back 
what is behind this great international up- 
heaval of today, you will find that in 
Europe and in America, immorality has 
gone past the personal stage; it has gone 
to the place where nations are immoral, 
where lies are part of the force which is 
used by certain totalitarian powers. 

France didn’t fall because of strength 
without. France fell because of weakness 
within, because of something inside, that 
was working havoc, a propaganda of lies. 
Belgium was the victim of propaganda. 

I come to you to suggest that in the 
athletic departments of this country there 
lies a responsibility for building up a love 
for truth, of clean manhood. There can 
be no No Man’s Land between truth and 
falsehood. You can teach, better than any 
other group of men in any college, what 
truth means. That is my objection to a 
concealed program of subsidizing in any 
college. It isn’t the fact that one college 
is built up and beats another; it is the 
fact that the system of subsidizing influ- 
ences the boys, particularly the boys who 
are subsidized and are told to tell nothing 
about it, and, more than that, the college 
body as a whole. I think the time has 
come when we must realize that absolute 
honesty, cost what it will, is going to pre- 
serve civilization more than anything else; 
that nations are but groups of individuals, 
and that if people as a whole laugh at 
truth, if we take short-cuts, if we sneer 
at moral principles, sooner or later we are 
going down as other nations have gone 
down. 

In the second place, gentlemen, we 
need as never before in the history of 
the world men who are unselfish; men 
who are kindly; men who are thought- 
ful. I am sure that you have that sort 
of men on your athletic teams, because 
let me say this to you, that I have 
observed over a long period of many, 
many years in education, the boys who are 
in team athletics, who are strong physi- 
cally, are the most loyal, are the most 
appreciative boys in the average American 
institution. I would take them any time 
as over against those boys who spend their 
leisure time in smoke-filled rooms—those 
pseudo-intelligentsia discussing what is 
wrong with the American way. If they 
only knew—what is wrong is with their 
digestions and not with the American way! 
I would rather have the type of boy who 
spends his spare time on the athletic field. 

And now my critics will say, “Oh, you’re 
in favor of healthy morons.” No; I am 
in favor of healthy, normal, loyal human 


beings. No; I am in favor of physical 
strength rather than emotional instability, 
and I am in favor of the old athletes of 
Oxford and Cambridge up in the air today 
in the R.A.F., as against those moles under 
the ground in England that are trying to 
tear down the motherland. 

Now, to get down to more absolutely 
specific things. Both Mr. MeMillin and 
Professor Owens have spoken of the 
broader athletic program. I will not he 
satisfied with what we are doing in the 
national defense side of this program until 
every boy in every institution is in some 
sort of organized team play, and I mean 
by that not filling the intramural teams 
alone but getting more candidates for in- 
tercollegiate teams. I think there is only 
one way of doing that, and that is to elimi- 
nate the distinction between major and 
minor sports in the college program. Any 
boy who goes out for any team gives it the 
best he has, if he is a real sport, and for 
that reason it is a major sport to him. 
England has done away with class distine- 
tions under the bombs and under the 
flares, and we ought to do away with class 
distinctions in athletics. We ought to see 
that the tribute is paid to any boy who 
makes his letter, no matter what the sport 
is, because that will bring more boys out 
for our organized teams. 

In the second place, I think any diree- 
tor of athletics ought to have more pride 
in bringing one boy who is a victim of, 
let’s say, infantile paralysis back to 
strength than in directing a dozen super- 
athletes. As has already been suggested, 
we need more men with strong physiques. 

As Director of Selective Service for 
Pennsylvania I am much concerned to ob- 
serve the number of young men who are 
being turned back to deferred classifica- 
tion for physical reasons. I realize that 
a good many of them are turned back 
for minor faults—a few teeth lacking, or 
something of that kind, or because the 
regulations haven’t been brought up to 
date—but when you find out the amount 
of tuberculosis, the amount of social dis- 
ease, the results,of alcoholism and‘ drug 
addiction, eye-strain, malnutrition and a 
dozen other things, you and I— who think 
that America is strong and virile—must 
pause and think what our part is to be in 
this thing. 

My answer, gentlemen, is that the col- 
lege athletic organization has to go off the 
campus tomorrow and serve the commu- 
nity. There are over 16,000,000 young 
men between the ages of twenty-one an< 
thirty-six who were registered last fall on 
the sixteenth of October. Out of those, 
if we don’t get in the war, at least 4,500,- 
000 are going to be called to the colors, but 
they are going to be called in small in- 
erements. We can cut down the number 
placed in the deferred classes, if every col- 
lege and university in the United States, 
if every Y.M.C.A. and Y.M.H.A., if every 
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Baseball as Taught at the Louisville 
Baseball Clinic 


By M. W. (Bill) Neu 


Baseball Coach, Male High School, Louisville 


HE Louisville Baseball Clinic has 

been sponsored by the Louisville 

Amateur Baseball Federation since 
1936 through the co-operation of the City 
Division of Recreation. In 1938 the Rec- 
reation Department of the W.P.A. co- 
sponsored the project for its state-wide 
recreation program, using the Louisville 
set-up as a pattern. 

In the December issue of the Athletic 
Journal, I discussed rather fully the 
origination and organization procedure. 
Beginning this month, I will discuss fun- 
damentals of the game covering a few each 
month and finishing with a complete plan 
and procedure of our baseball fundamental 
contests. 


Lesson One 


Let us begin with the opening day. 
Youngsters from eleven to eighteen years 
of age arrive at the park from all direc- 
tions about 8:15 on Saturday morning 
meeting at the diamond designated. 

With twenty to twenty-five older boys 
designated as group leaders from the local 
high schools and staff workers from the 
Division of Recreation on hand, the big 
job of group assignment takes place. As 
an added stimulus to youngsters, several 
of the Louisville Colonels, of the Ameri- 
can Association league, are generally on 
hand as instructors for the opening day. 

The youngsters are arranged in lines 
according to ages. For instance, all boys, 
twelve years of age are placed in one line 
and all of fourteen in another. After this 
division is made the lines are divided into 
groups of twelve to fifteen boys, with a 
squad leader assigned each group. The 
leaders are given a numbered squad card 
with each boy’s name and age recorded. 
The squad leaders keep the same group 
of boys each week. To prevent confusion, 
in the event the squad leader is absent, 
the squads are numbered rather than 
named for the leader. Leaders keep a 
weekly attendance record for qualifica- 
tions for certificates and contest entry. 

With each squad and leader in groups 
around the diamond, a demonstration of 
the opening day’s lesson, under my direc- 
tion, assisted -by Colonel members, squad 
leaders and recreation workers, takes 
place. The initial lesson includes: 

1. Acquainting members with various 
positions in baseball. 
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. The art of batting. 
3. Correct pitching form. 
. How to catch. 

Following the demonstration squad 
leaders are issued balls and bats and the 
groups are sent to their assigned diamonds. 
After arriving at the designated places, the 
boys are placed in the various positions 
on the diamond to acquaint them with the 
approximate locations of each player. 

I shall enumerate some of the points 
that through our leaders, we try to get 
across to the boys. 


The Art of Batting 


The chief requisite in becoming a good 
hitter is confidence. I mean the batter’s 
belief in his own ability to hit whatever 
pitcher he is facing. It means the deter- 
mination to stand up, facing a pitcher with 
lots of “stuff” or speed on the ball and not 
to be intimidated or to pull away from the 
plate, except when dodging from the ball 
that would otherwise hit him. As John 
McGraw, former manager of the Giants, 
said, “A timid batter will never become 
a good hitter.” 

If you are a right-handed batter, the 
right hand should always be above the 
left hand; if left handed, the left hand is 
on top. Never bat “cross-handed,” be- 
cause it handicaps you by not allowing 
free movement in your swing. ‘There is 
also a great temptation on the part of 
boys to try to swing bats which are too 
heavy. 

Always use as light a bat as possible, 
providing it has good wood in it and pos- 
sesses driving power. Most professionals 
choose bats weighing from 33 to 34 ounces, 
and 33 to 35 inches in length. Of course 
youngsters should use shorter and lighter 
bats. If your bat is too heavy use a 
choke-grip by gripping it four to six 
inches from the end. By “choking” a 
heavy bat or by using a light one, you will 
have command of the bat instead of the 
bat having command of you. You will 
be able to check the swing, if you are 
expecting a fast ball and the pitcher 
crosses you with a slow curve or a change 
of pace. 

The following are suggestions to follow 
in order to improve your batting. 

1. Never try to outguess a pitcher. 
Some of the leading hitters look for a fast 
ball and if a curve is thrown, they aren’t 
crossed up so completely as if they were 


expecting a curve and a fast delivery is 
made. Be prepared to hit anything. Don’t 
guess. Pick out the ball, as it is delivered 
to you. Watch the flight of the ball from 
the instant it leaves the pitcher’s hand 
until it contacts the bat. 

2. Hit the ball where it is. By this I 
mean a right-handed batter should never 
try to pull a ball to the left field, if it is 
pitched on the outside corner of the plate. 
Just meet the ball with your natural swing 
and hit it to the right field. The balls 
that are over the inside of the plate, you 
can pull naturally. If you practice straight- 
away hitting, your percentage of safe hits 
will rise as your opposing outfielders can- 
not play in any certain spot. These rules 
may also apply to left-handed batters, 
except that balls are hit to the opposite 
fields. Allow for a complete swing, usually 
called the follow-through. 

3. Left-handed batters have an ad- 
vantage over right-handed ones because 
of the shorter distance from their box to 
first base. If you are a left-handed batter 
and reasonably fast, practice dragging the 
ball towards first base and third base. In 
meeting the ball, a quarter of a half turn 
towards first base is necessary. In any 
event you have the advantage over the 
right-handed batter because you have 
made a start towards first and have a step 
less to go as the right-handed batter must 
cross home plate on his run to first base. 

4. If you have trouble standing up to 
a pitcher and are inclined to put your 
front foot in the “bucket” by pulling away 
on curve balls, try using your front foot 
as the pivot foot and step back with your 
rear foot. This will cure you of pulling 
away and eventually you can go back to 
the orthodox stance. 

5. Place hitting is the ability to hit a 
pitched ball to either right or left field. 
A left-handed hitter can pull a ball to the 
right field or hit at the ball late and drive 
it to the left field. This is a point to re- 
member to hit either through shortstop 
or second base, when one of them is cover- 
ing second. 

6. Develop a good eye. Always try to 
keep ahead of the pitcher. Never hit at a 
ball unless you are forced to do so. By 
not swinging at bad balls, you make the 
pitcher give you good balls to hit or you 
receive a base on balls. 

In conclusion, I would like to empha- 
size the importance of confidence in hit- 
ting. It is confidence and still more con- 
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fidence. No matter whether a pitcher 
has struck you out the first four times you 
were at bat, walk confidently up to the 
plate the fifth time and make yourself be- 
lieve that you are going to knock the ball 
out of the lot, and that he was lucky to 
fool you the preceding times. 

If he throws at your head, come back 
with more confidence than ever. Always 


remember that hitting is mostly confidence 
plus nerve. 


Lesson Two 
Correct Pitching Form 


There are three types of deliveries most 
generally used namely: the over-hand, 
side-arm and the under-hand or “sub- 
marine.” 


The over-hand pitch is most frequently 
used because it is the natural way to 
throw, but good pitchers will use all three. 

The grip on the ball is very much an 
individual problem. Most pitchers grip 
the ball between the first and second fin- 
gers and the thumb. 


The loose free wrist is very essentia] 


(Continued on page 42) 


Basketball Suggestions 


Technique of the 
One-Hand Push Shot 


By R. Vance Presthus 
High School, Bagley, Minnesota 


HE Western pysh shot, although 
| of comparatively recent origin, has 
rapidly assumed an _ important 
position in the various sections of the 
country as a dependable scoring weapon. 
At this time, no analysis of its origin or 
development is necessary; it is sufficient 
to say, Western teams of the past decade 
brought this spectacular maneuver, to- 
gether with the fast break into Madison 
Square Garden, to amaze and delight 
New Yorkers who, heretofore, had paid 
faithful tribute to the orthodox set shot 
and the delayed offense. 


Advantages of the Shot 


A most pragmatic advantage of this 
variant, especially attractive to coaches 
handicapped by small, although fast men, 
is the well-nigh impossibility of stopping 
it due to the speed and héight at which 
it may be employed. Characteristically, 
the push shot is used when the offensive 
player has faked his man out of position 
and is driving in full speed for the basket. 
The height advantage obtained is appar- 
ent with the realization that one can 
reach some six inches higher with one 
hand than with two. Couple this with 
the three-foot high jump characteristic 
of the shot and we begin to understand 
each other. 

Further, the technique of the push shot 
is easily taught, especially when the 
player is raw material, untrammelled by 
some individual hook shot or highly Eng- 
lished specialty which he prizes only less 
than his best girl. Obviously, the ef- 
ficacy of the push shot under game con- 
ditions involves subtler skills, more com- 
plex than mere physical mastery of the 
proper technique. 


Technique of the Shot 


The raw technique of the push shot, as 
has been said, is not difficult. In fact, 
most trouble arises from the conflict often 
. encountered in unlearning previously ac- 
quired shooting habits. A recommended 
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practice is to begin instruction by em- 
phasizing the similarity of the push-shot 
skill with that technique employed in the 
shot put. The fundamental requirement 
is that the ball must be pushed away 
smoothly and slowly after the initial leg 
action. The shot must be made when the 
body is “hanging” in mid-air, at the pre- 
cise moment when the body weight is 
exerting a minimum of interference with 
the action of the hands. A one-two count, 
one on the jump and two on the shot, has 
proved of considerable value in teaching 
this essential. 

Next, the push shot must be made with 
a minimum of spin or “English”. The 
hook or “English” shot, of course, has its 
uses, but has also at least two important 
disadvantages. The ball must hit the 
backboard perfectly or the exaggerated 
spin will carry it away. This type of 
shot, alas, rarely results in the high, pre- 
dictable, rebound desired. The push shot, 
on the contrary, will frequently hit some- 
what off center, bounce around the rim 
softly, and fall through. When it misses, 
it generally results in an easily-handled 
rebound. 

The push shot must be made with the 
fingertips to insure maximum touch. A 
constant guard must be maintained 
against the tendency of the ball to slip 
down into the palm. The right hand 
should be so placed that, when holding 
the ball in shooting position, the player 
looks at the back, upper side, of his hand. 
Holding the right arm close against the 
side at the start of the shot will facilitate 
the maneuver and negate the danger of 
hooking the shot. The desirability of a 
soft, slow arm and hand action cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

The high speed at which the push shot 
occurs demands most of all controlled, 
economical hand action. Not infre- 
quently, a player’s shooting hand is so 
occupied with bringing the ball into 
shooting position that he lacks the time 
necessary to make a smooth, unhurried 
shot, but instead must resort to a slip- 
shod, imaccurate two-hand throw. In 
the handling of the ball, prior to the 
shot, it will be found that holding the ball 
with the left hand and shooting with the 
right greatly reduce poor co-ordination 
and consequently, poor shooting. Dele- 
gating a certain function to each hand in 


this manner makes for economy of time 
and effort. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that 
mere instruction in the push shot tech- 
nique is only the fundamental move and 
must be augmented by constant practice 
with the shot under game conditions. 


Basketball Fundamentals 
on a Dime 
By Virgil J. Noble 


South Intermediate School 
Saginaw, Michigan 


ASKETBALL fundamentals are 
B likened to the small boy and his 
daily ration of cod liver oil. He 
has to take it every day in order to ob- 
tain lasting results. Hardly an active 
coach in the field of athleties would dis- 
agree as to the importance of daily funda- 
mental tactics in basketball. The ques- 
tion arises as to just where and when this 
activity can be carried on successfully. 
We believe in fundamentals, and in 
order to practice what we preach, we 
never let an opportunity to handle the 
ball slip by, because of lack of gym- 
nasium space. Following the axiom of 
“any port in a storm”, we have resorted 
to the gymnasium balcony to carry on 
a goodly portion of our preliminary moves, 
thus freeing the main floor for other 
activities. 

The accompanying diagrams and pic- 
tures show what can be accomplished in 
a small, irregular space, while the gymna- 
sium floor is given over to boys desiring 
soccer, softball, relays, home-room games, 
ete. 

In what we consider our most impor- 
tant preliminary maneuver, the largest 
area in the balcony is given over to six 
boys executing over, under, and around- 
passes at close range with opposition pro- 
vided at first in a passive manner, and as 
progress is made, more aggressive tactics 
are added. Gradually, wrist snaps, be- 
tween the legs, around-the-back passes 
with fakes and feints included, are prac- 
ticed. (Chuck Taylor’s Passing Technique 
Manual is used as a basis for our work.) 
It is our contention, that the closer the 
offensive man can get to the defensive 
player, the better chance he has of making 
a successful pass to his team mate. Fre- 
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Illustration 1 


quent changes in positions are made to 
give a variety of technique. Later, an 
additional man O 4, is added to make it 
more difficult for X 3 to receive passes. 
Diagram I shows X 1 passing around, 
over and under O 2. Later, when O 4 has 
been added to this formation, X 3 quickly 
learns to feint and slide over in front of 
O 4, in order to protect the passes com- 
ing from X 1. X 1 also must be more 
careful in placing his passes with the extra 
guard assigned. Excellent training in fak- 
ing an opponent out of position and set- 
ting the stage for the real purpose in mind 
is derived from this formation. Most 
boys have an idea that a fake is a wild 
“sashay” with the ball, which repeatedly 
fools nc one. We continually advocate 
that, “A fake isn’t a fake unless it fools 
someone.” Our idea is that a successful 
fake should look like a normal pass. Once 
the opponent moves to stop this intended 
pass, the change is made with a lightning- 
fast motion in which the wrists and fingers 
play a big part. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to use a double fake, in order to 
clear the path for the ball. 

Before discussing the next section (2) 
which is given over to dribbling, permit 
me to add that our boys do considerable 
dribbling in practice, but very little dur- 
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Illustration 1—Defensive practice showing 
defense players 1 and 2 in the proper posi- 
tion to prevent the center cutting by the 
offensive team. 

Illustration 2—Dr. Carlson’s Pitt offensive 
formations are used to teach the correct 
methods of timing, breaking and feinting. 
Players in this view are lined up in practice 
formations of right and left triangles. These 
tactics offer a splendid opportunity to keep 
many boys in action as well as to teach meth- 
ods of circulation. Later, defensive players 
are added to make progress more difficult. 
Inside-outside and diagonal triangles are also 
practiced. In this picture the player coming 
out of the triangle goes to the end of the 
line, while the player at the front replaces 
him, thus new boys are being constantly fed 
into the triangle. 

Illustration 3—General view of our bal- 
cony from the floor with a class lined up for 
relay and games. 

Illustration 4—Upper view of balcony 
space used to carry on our fundamental pre- 
liminary moves. 
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Illustration 2 


ing a regular game. The pastime of bounc- 
ing a basketball seems to be music to the 
ears of most boys, and a “headache” to 
coaches. Realizing this inherent joy of 
bouncing a basketball, we provide plenty 
of opportunity in practice for our players, 
but once scrimmage starts, we adhere to 
the following rules: 

1. Beginning boys are allowed only one 
dribble regardless of the situation at hand. 
This promotes heads-up ball with passing 
emphasized. 

2. Later, after they learn to pivot, pass 
and break, we alow two dribbles. 

3. As the squad progresses to the third 
stage, two dribbles may be taken, with 
more if necessary. In order to bring home 
the more if necessary rule, first a warning 
is given, then if unnecessary dribbling 
prevails, a violation is called with the ball 
going to the opponents, out of bounds. 
Before long each boy learns to use the 
dribble with discretion. Another helpful 
rule we use with good results is “look 
first, dribble second.” 

With this basis to work on, the follow- 
ing fundamental dribbling exercises are 
used: 1. Low dribble, head up; 2. High 
dribble for speed; 3. Zig-zag dribble, 
crossing the legs with the ball going in a 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Colleges and National Defense 


HE schools and colleges have met the challenge 

of our preparedness program and many have 
already undertaken to expand and improve their 
physical education, health education and athletic 
programs. On the seventeenth of January, presi- 
dents, faculty representatives, and athletic direc- 
tors representing the ten Western Conference uni- 
versities met to consider what these ten institutions 
might do along these lines. Following is a resolu- 
tion adopted by the men who attended that meeting. 

‘At a meeting of duly accredited representatives 
of the ten universities, constituting the so-called 
Western Conference, held in Chicago the seven- 
teeth of January, 1941, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the contributions that may be expected by the 
nation at large from its universities and colleges in 
the general defense program, particularly so far 
as it may concern the fitness of the American youth 
for effective national service, whether in the armed 
forces of the nation or outside, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 

‘“‘WHEREAS, the ten universities constituting 
the Western Conference, as has been true with 
reference to the colleges and universities of the 
United States generally, have already developed, 
so far as their resources have permitted, carefully 
prepared and reasonably effective programs of 
athletics and physical and health education in gen- 
eral with the necessary staffs of trained personnel 
and physical equipment and, for many years, par- 
ticularly since the close of the World War, have 
made substantial contributions in the improvement 
of the physical well-being and health of their stu- 
dent bodies and the training of men and women as 
effective teachers and leaders in their fields, and, 

‘“WHEREAS, the present world crisis indicates 
a continuance of those programs and, indeed, their 
amplification and intensification, so that the young 
men of our institutions may realize their potential 
‘ eapabilities not only for immediate defense pur- 
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poses, and the preservation of our country as a 
home of democracy and free men but also for the 
welfare of the nation for all time to come, and, 

‘*WHEREAS, our member institutions are for- 
tunate in having staffs of unselfish and scientifically 
trained personnel and physical facilities for the 
accomplishment of these purposes, now therefore, 

‘‘BE IT RESOLVED that the administrationis 
and faculties of the member institutions be urged 
to take such measures as may be necessary and 
feasible for the accomplishment of such purpose 
and that, more specifically they be urged to provide 
the necessary financial means and make the neces- 
sary adjustments in university programs as to 
hours, credits and otherwise so that these ends may 
be more effectively accomplished, and, 

‘‘BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the mem- 
ber institutions individually and collectively tender 
to the existing organizations, government and 
otherwise, their offer of assistance by way of 
advice of their trained staffs in working out suit- 
able programs for the improvement of the health 
and physical well being of the nation’s man power 
and morale.’’ 

The educational institutions did their part at the 
time of the last war; they have been doing their 
duty in the years that have elapsed since the last 
war, and it is safe to predict that they will meet 
their full responsibilities today. 


The Health of America’s Youth 


HE following statement has been issued by the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s youth today is more fit to serve the country 
than any previous generation, including the youth 
of the World War.’’ We are pleased to publish the 
expressed opinion of this great insurance company, 
because there have been frequent references in re- 
cent months to the alleged distressing condition of 
the young men of the country in regard to their 
health and physical fitness. 

Perhaps, some time someone will take stock and 
report all that has been done in the last twenty-two 
years by the schools and colleges along the lines of 
improving the physical health, stamina and endur- 
ance of America’s youth. One university, since thie 
last war, has spent over three and a quarter million 
dollars for plant equipment. This same institution 
has increased its physical education staff from 
fifteen men to more than forty. It has also im- 
proved its required work and intramural programs 
and has trained a great many physical education 
teachers. What is true of this large state university 
is also true, to a greater or lesser degree, of other 
colleges and universities. 

While tremendous strides have been taken by the 
institutions of: higher learning along the lines of 
improving the physical fitness of the young men 
enrolled in those institutions, the secondary schools 
have not lagged behind. The high schools that are 
maintaining inter-institutional athletic programs 
have, almost without exception, improved their 
grounds and buildings and the coaches and athletic 
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directors have expanded their general programs. 
The work that has been done in the last twenty years 
has naturally borne fruit. You, who have operated 
these athletic plants and have promoted fine pro- 
grams, may feel a bit of satisfaction over the knowl- 
edge that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has found that this generation of America’s 
youth is more fit to serve the country than was any 
previous generation. 


Voluntary or Compulsory Athletics 


HE question of voluntary versus compulsory 

athletics has been debated pro and con for a 
great many years in educational circles. Since al- 
most all of the states have made physical education 
compulsory in their public schools, we have not 
heard so much about this matter, especially since 
the last war. 

A new phase of the question, however, has now 
been presented. The question may be stated some- 
what as follows. If the government, in an attempt 
to prepare adequately for possible war, should take 
over the recreation, health education and athletic 
activities such as are now being carried on by the 
schools and colleges, what will be the position of 
the educational institutions? To bring the question 
as clearly as possible before us, perhaps we may be 
pardoned for again referring to the German experi- 
ence. Shortly after the close of the last World War, 
Germany adopted a nation-wide sports program 
and the activities conducted were voluntary, until 
the dictatorship was established. After that, the 
state officials issued orders and everyone obeyed. 
We are not attempting to suggest whether the pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis was more or less effec- 
tive than the program carried on by regimented so- 
ciety. We are simply stating an historical fact. 

If the time ever came that the government of the 

United States took over the job of training our 
young men and women along athletic and other 
physical education lines, then there would be noth- 
ing for organizations such as the state high school 
athletic associations, the college conferences, the 
American Legion, and all of the other organizations 
interested in the promotion of more and better ama- 
teur athletics, including the individual institutions, 
to do but follow orders. 
_ We have not reached that stage here in the United 
States and it is our opinion that it will never be 
necessary to regiment American sports and ath- 
leties. Our educational institutions will do their 
duty without threat or compulsion. 


The Good Side of Football 


T a recent meeting in the East, an athletic direc- 

tor of a distinguished Eastern institution of 
higher learning suggested in substance that very 
few apparently are willing to say a word in praise 
of the game of football. He stated, ‘‘No college 
president will stand up for it and most of them will 
not even try to understand it. Rather, they will 
apologize for successful teams and pray for a 
defeat, prayers which incidentally are soon an- 
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swered. Is anyone ready to say, ‘We are play- 
ing good football and interesting football and fine 
football?’ Or are we going to continue to sit by 
on our pretty well moth-eaten academic pedestals 
while the press, radio and magazines, both slick and 
slimy, are glorifying the professional game and run- 
ning the college game into the ground?’’ 

We do not agree with this statement in its en- 
tirety. For instance, the ATHLETIC JouRNAL has 
been presenting the good side of college and high 
school football for twenty years. However, there 
is a great deal of truth in what this gentleman said. 
We have looked forward to the day when the na- 
tional magazines would carry articles, constructive 
in nature and dealing with the good in college ath- 
letics, football especially. We consequently noted 
with a great deal of pleasure an article in the Jan- 
uary issue of Esquire written by Mr. L. B. Icely. 
Mr. Icely, in this article, met the arguments of 
some of the critics and presented a number of inter- 
esting facts dealing with the affirmative side of the 
question, ‘‘Is college football worth while?’’ We 
recommend this article to our coach readers and, 
further, we hope that Mr. Icely’s example will be 
followed by other friends of a great game. 


Basketball Officiating 


HE baseball rules are followed by all of the 

teams playing organized or unorganized base- 
ball, yet the interpretation of the rules differs in 
the different conferences and leagues. The same, 
of course, is true of other sports. In basketball the 
average number of personal fouls per game in one 
conference may be thirty-five and in another the 
average number might be twenty-five per game. 
Who determines whether the game should be closely 
officiated or not? Perhaps the players, coaches and 
spectators, as well as the officials, are responsible 
for the customs that surround the game in the dif- 
ferent sections. Of course all of the amateur bas- 
ketball teams play in accordance with the same set 
of rules. Since the teams belonging to one confer- 
ence play at least a few games with teams from 
other conferences, then the desirability of uniform 
interpretation of the rules is apparent. 

In some sections, the basketball rules are rigidly 
enforced, whereas in the college games more free- 
dom is granted the players, especially in the matter 
of personal contact than is true in the games be- 
tween teams representing the secondary schools. 
We are mentioning these things, not so much with 
the idea of trying to solve a problem or to advocate 
a set standard, but, more particularly, to call atten- 
tion to the matters under discussion. We have in 
mind one phase of the problem that might be elab- 
orated. If a man who has been officiating in high 
school games and has followed the custom of calling 
the plays in accordance with the strict interpreta- 
tion of the rules undertakes to officiate in a univer- 
sity conference, where rules are not so strictly en- 
forced, should he apply high school interpretation 
to the rules in his officiating or should he follow the 
customary procedure that has grown up after a 
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period of years in the other group? If we were to 
venture a personal opinion, it would be that, in such 
a case, the young man would be wise to perform his 
duties in accordance with the procedures that have 
been more or less uniformly accepted. 


Things to Remember 


caer after Utopia, idealists who are im- 
patient for perfection, and others who believe 
that progress brought about by revolutionary in- 
stead of evolutionary methods is best, point to the 
mistakes that have been made by human beings in 
their search for the good life. They further deal 
only with the bad that still exists and fail to call 
attention to the progress that is being made and 
to past achievements. We need to be reminded of 
our shortcomings and faults from time to time 
and, consequently, should not deal too harshly with 
the muckrakers, so long as they do not tinker with 
the systems that are producing desired results. 

For instance, there are those who today are call- 
ing attention to the fact that many of our people 
have not had adequate medical attention, that some 
who should be in the hospitals have been denied 
hospital facilities, that many people die each year 
who might have prolonged their lives had they had 
proper medical advice and attention. Some of 
these people suggest that, because these things are 
true, we should work for the socialization of med- 
icine. Those who are backing the plan, designed 
to entrust medical science to the politicians, make 
no attempt to prove that the people will fare better 
under state control of medicine than they have 
fared under the present free medical system. 

We should remember that the longevity statistics 
show that the life span today is much longer than 
was the life span of the American ka thirty, 
forty or fifty years ago. We should also recall that 
some of the greatest advances that have been made 
in the realm of knowledge and human betterment, 
have been made by the men who have devoted their 
lives to medical research and medical practice. 

We might go further and consider for the mo- 
ment the field of athletics and recreation. We have 
gone a long way toward furthering recreation in 
terms of athletic sports and pastimes.. And, yet 
there are young men who cannot march ten or per- 
haps five miles carrying a sixty-pound pack and a 
rifle. Because this is true, there are some who say, 
‘Well, we must turn the job over to the govern- 
ment.’’ 

There are a number of interesting questions 
which may be answered by the time this world war 
is ended. One is whether an air force can destroy 
a naval force and another is whether a democracy 
can operate as effectively for war purposes as a 
government administered by totalitarian rulers. 

We still believe in the democratic principle and 
believe that free men and women here in this coun- 
try will do a better job in the field of medicine, in- 
dustry, and athletics than would the same people 
operating under a dictator. 
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While we generally believe that this is true, yet 
we must prove that we can aid in the development 
of the youth of the United States and do the thing 
so well that no reasonable person will suggest the 
socialization of athletics and recreation. This is 
the challenge of the day and the man who does his 
best to expand and improve his program in his own 
school or college is doing his part. The physical 
educators, which means the coaches, athletic di- 
rectors, and others who, through the years, have 
been rendering splendid service to the youth of 
the country by ministering to their physical and 
spiritual wants through sports and recreation, have 
demonstrated that this work can be safely entrusted 
to the school and college men. Such men do not 
need to be bribed to do a better and bigger job. 
They do not need to be driven to greater effort by 
threats and condemnation of the crities. All that 
is necessary is to give them a chance and they will 
do their part and do it well. 

These men and women have, generally speaking, 
been foreed to sell their programs to people who 
have been at least lukewarm regarding the values 
of physical education. There is still a big job of 
selling to be done. The men who believe in America 
and who believe in free schools can in the next few 
months accomplish more along the lines of a bigger 
and better program of athletics and recreation than 
the critics ever dreamed could be done. 


Make the Most of Playtime 


bce Athletic Institute, an organization formed 

solely for the promotion of sports and athletics, 
has recently finished a movie designed for the 
above-mentioned purpose. The movie, ‘‘Make the 
Most of Playtime’’ is produced in color and sound 
and takes approximately thirty minutes to show. 

Tuesday, January twenty-eighth, at a luncheon in 
Chicago, attended by three hundred sports digni- 
taries, the movie was given its premier showing. 
Among those present were many representatives 
of college and high school athletics, playground in- 
structors, members of the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization and similar organizations. Frank McCor- 
mick, Director of Athletics at the University of 
Minnesota, and Chairman of the recently formed 
American Legion Committee on preparedness and 
defense through health, education, physical educa- 
tion and recreation, gave an interesting talk, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the film. 

The very enthusiastic reception accorded the 
film by those present makes us feel certain that 
there will be a heavy demand for showings. Con- 
sequently, we are suggesting that you contact the 
American Legion commander in your town or the 
nearest town that has a post, as the distribution 
will be handled through that organization. 

In the March issue we are going to run some 
pictures in color taken from the film with a com- 
plete description of the contents and information 
as to how the film may be secured. 
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@ The stop-watch and the record book—cold facts 
that prove why Spalding track shoes are the 
choice of coaches who build great teams. 

Worn by champions in every field of competi- 
tion from high school intra-murals to the Olympic 
Games. . .The Spalding label is your guarantee of 
matchless performance PLUS genuine economy. 


* * * 


There’s a complete range of Spalding models for 
every budget and every event. Also special in- 
door shoes with needle spikes or corrugated rub- 


ber soles. 


ALES eh TION 


DIVISION OF’ SPALDING S 
TRACK EQUIPMENT 
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OUTDOOR 


SHOES 


The Spalding 11 T Running Shoe, 
by long odds the most success- 
ful and popular track shoe in 
America. Endorsed by top-rank 
coaches. Ideal for dash and 
middle distance. Light and 
glove-fitting — Selected yellow 
back kangaroo. Flexible Oak 
leather soles. Hand forged, 
stationary spikes(or 11 TR with 
removable spikes). Pair, $8.75. 








The Spalding T 17 Running Shoe, 
the perfect shoe for schoolboy 
sprinters. Excellent fitting and 
durable construction. Service- 
able black horsehide. Instep re- 
inforcement. Removable spikes 
(or T $1 with stationary spikes) . 
Pair, Only $5.25. 











Coaching Basketball In 
Junior High School 


By Howard L. Mundt 


Ward Junior High School, University City, Missouri 


VERY year brings a flood of ex- 
EK cellent articles on the coaching of 

basketball, how to coach, the best 
type of defense, the best type of offense, 
the zone versus the man-to-man defense, 
the three-out, two-in offense, ete. Most 
of these articles contribute something to 
almost any coach’s fund of information. 
There, however, have not been many ar- 
ticles written on the coaching of junior 
high school basketball, and the following 
may or may not have some value. It is the 
method we have used the past five years 
at Ward Junior High School, University 
City, Missouri. 

We compete with other junior high 
school teams in the St. Louis area, playing 
an independent schedule and meeting a 
fine type of opposition. 

During the basketball season we teach 
a great deal of fundamental work in our 
regular physical education classes, inter- 
spersed with scrimmage and various bas- 
ketball tests, some standard and some 
orginated to suit our needs. This funda- 
mental work and testing brings out clearly 
in most cases what boys show aptitude 
for the complexities of basketball. We 
have been fortunate, also, in having excel- 
lent material in the past, a goodly number 
of boys who are so-called “naturals.” 

The first. or second week in November 
a call is issued for practice. It is usually 
answered by seventy-five to one hundred 
boys. We call out eighth and ninth grad- 
ers only, getting any likely seventh grade 
boys from the intramural teams. The first 
several weeks of practice are limited to 
three sessions a week, Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. This time is spent on con- 
ditioning and fundamentals. From time to 
time, a cut is made until the squad is 
reduced to about twenty boys. We keep 
this large a squad because doubleheaders 
are scheduled whenever possible, and, thus, 
we get more boys participating. 

In teaching a boy to shoot, we do not 
follow any set method or try to have each 
boy conform to any one definite style. If 
a boy shoots with his feet together and 
makes a good percentage of his shots, we 
encourage him to shoot that way. If he 
shoots with one foot in advance of the 
other, we coach him in that type of shot. 
The various ways of shooting are demon- 
strated, the strong and weak points an- 
alyzed and the boys coached in whatever 
style seems to suit them best. Styles are 
changed only when it is evident that the 
boy is in the wrong “groove.” We be- 
lieve this method shows results under 
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stress of competition, and gives the boy 
greater confidence. 

The fundamentals of properly holding 
the ball, of pivoting, the various types of 
passes, defensive stance, free throwing, 
etc., are more or less standardized. It 
is sufficient to say, we spend a great deal 
of time on those phases. 

We use the man-to-man defense al- 
most entirely, as do most of the teams 
in this area, changing to the shifting man- 
to-man, when the material at hand war- 
rants such procedure. 

Our offense consists of patterns, off 



































which we work various combinations. We 
do not have any regular set plays, but 
give the boy an opportunity to use his 
initiative in working the ball into the 
basket. In relation to game situations, 
the definite pattern in our practice drills 
gives each player a knowledge of the 
position in which his team mates are and 
in what direction they will most likely 
cut. We work on as many angles of the 
pattern as are deemed necessary and go 
over them in our practice periods. Dur- 
ing the course of the game, the boys 
take their pattern positions and the op- 
tional plays work out from there. This 
manner of offense many times confounds 
opponents as they usually do not know 
which type of play will evolve from any 
set pattern. 

The past several years we have used 
the pattern shown in Diagram 1. This 
formation was, of course, taken after 
the defense had beaten our fast-break 
offense. Four passes to 3, cutting in and 
follows his pass. Two, on seeing the ball 
go to 3 takes a step toward the side line, 
to draw his guard off balance, and cuts 
back toward the free-throw line to re- 
ceive a pass from 3. Four cuts close be- 
hind 3 and receives a pass from 2. Three 
cuts around for a rebound. 

There are, of course, many possibilities 
in this pattern. We have used a floating 
center, having him draw his guard away 
from the play and then cut back fast 
for a rebound or pass. Often the guard 
becomes careless, leaving the center un- 
molested. The pass may be made to 
either forward, which of course necessi- 
tates “heads-up” play. The guards may 
cut inside or outside. By constant prac- 
tice, the boys become adept at ball- 
handling and timing the cut toward the 
ball. Our boys were also fast. 

This year, with most of last year’s team 
returning, we are trying a modified 
figure-eight offense, involving the center 
and forwards in the figure eight with the 
guards cutting inside and outside the pass 
receiver. 

We meet very few teams that use the 
zone defense but we practice on one for- 
mation, in order to be prepared. Dia- 
gram 2 shows the formation that we use. 
The guards and forwards spread around 
the zone defense and pass rapidly back 
and forth. One, the center is in the 
“hole”, cutting back and forth across 
the free-throw lane. At a given signal, 
when the defense has slowed their shift- 
ing, the signal caller, usually the man 
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in the “hole”, receives a pass from 5 in 
this case. At the same time the opposite 
forward 2 breaks for the basket to re- 
ceive a pass from 1. One also has the 
option of pivoting and shooting. If the 
play fails, 2 stays in the “hole”. One 
shifts to 5, 5 to 4, ete. This may be 
worked on either side. 

We teach the boys one center-tip play, 
applicable to any position on the floor, 
one or two out-of-bounds plays from the 
side and end lines. These plays are 
changed from year to year, depending 
upon the team’s ability at ball-handling, 
screening, etc. 

Our particular method of coaching has 
grown of necessity. We do not have the 
opportunity to practice a great deal after 
the first few weeks. After the Thanks- 
giving holidays, we average about two 
and a half hours practice per week, the 











other days being devoted to intramural 
teams. ~ 

The drills we use are probably known 
to most coaches, but the following are 
some of our favorites. The three-line 
drill, with the passer always cutting be- 
hind the receiver is shown in Diagram 3. 
The push and bounce passes are used in 
this drill. After the boys become pro- 
ficient in this drill we add a fourth man 
and use him as shown in Diagram 4. 

Four trails the play. After 2 has passed 
to 3, he cuts and receives a pass from 1. 
Two pivots and passes to the trailer 4 
who works right into the drill. Two then 
becomes the trailer. The drill continues 
and the shot is taken. 

Simple, but good drills are two-line 
shooting, dribbling, passing and pivoting 
drills as shown in Diagram 5. One drib- 
bles and shoots, 5 recovers and passes to 
2, ete. The drill is worked from both 
sides. Using the same formation, 1 drib- 
bles, stops and shoots. Five recovers. 

In Diagram 6, 1 dribbles and shoots. 
Two recovers and passes to 3. Three passes 
to 4. The drill is worked on both sides. 
Using the same formation, 3 pivots and 
passes. Using the game formation I have 
1 and 2 pivot and break. Three pivots 
after receiving the ball from 2. This drill 
is worked on both sides. 

In Diagrams 5 and 6, different types 
of passes are used and when using the 
air pass, we have our passers aim at 
the receiver’s chin and then have the 
receiver shoot up from that position, 
rather than bring the ball down, then 
up as so many players do. 

Another drill that we use in practice 
and also as a pre-game drill is the three- 
line drill with options as shown in Dia- 
gram 7. 

If 2 passes to either 1 or 3, it becomes 
the regular three-down drill, cutting be- 
hind the receiver. If 2 dribbles toward 
the free-throw line (Diagram 7), 1 and 3 
cut and cross in front of 2. Two pivots 
and passes to either 1 or 3 or pivots and 
takes the shot. 

We try to have our guards become 
adept at the “pop shot”, cutting in fast 
toward the free-throw line, receiving a 


























pass from the pivot man and shooting 
over the defense. This is shown in Dia- 
gram 8. 

One passes to 3 cutting in, receives a 
return pass from 3 and shoots. Two 
cuts around for a rebound. We work this 
on both sides. 

We drill a great deal on guards cuttinz 
inside and outside, having the guards 
calling “in” or “out” to the forward. The 
guard cutting out is shown in Diagram 
9. One passes to 2 and cuts around. Two 
passes to 3 cutting out. Three passes to 
1 for a short shot. We work this from 
both sides. 

Diagram 10 shows the guard cutting 
inside. One passes to 2 and cuts inside 
toward the free-throw line and receives 
a return pass from 2, dribbles in and 
shoots. Three takes his guard to the side 
line, keeping the lane open, then cuts 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Building a Winning Track Team 
in a Small High School 


By K. E. Keveren 


Crook County High School, Hulett, Wyoming 


‘1 “HAT most boys are interested in 
a combative sport, like football, 
rather than in a competitive sport 

like track, I am certain. In most high 
schools in Wyoming it is a difficult task 
to get a track team to train. The ma- 
jority of our schools are small and neces- 
sarily lack facilities such as field houses. 
Few are fortunate enough to have an 
indoor balcony track. Our outdoor tracks 
look more like duck ponds during April 
and the first part of May, and our jump- 
ing pits are half full of snow when we 
need them most. It takes a_hard- 
hearted coach to send a track squad out 
into a “Wyoming Chinook”, yet some of 
this early training is necessary, if- the 
boys are going to be in shape for the big 
meets later on in the spring. Wyoming 
has many wonderful things, but track 
weather is not one of them. 

The first thing that is necessary to 
get a boy to brave a little inclement 
spring weather is to develop interest and 
create an incentive. 

Here is how we do it at Hulett. As 
soon as the basketball suits are packed 
away, and I might add that not much in 
the way of track can be done until that is 
finished, we begin spreading our propa- 
ganda. 

Fortunately we have a track tradition 
in our school, built around the perform- 
ance of a few good boys a few years ago. 
This helps a great deal. We keep on file 
the records and names of the holders of 
every track meet which we attend, or 
might attend in Wyoming. We also have 
comparative records of other meets in 
adjoining states in our files. Our intra- 
mural meet comes first and we prepare 
our boys’ minds for this, by posting the 
records of our own intramural meet on 
the bulletin board weeks before the meet 
is to take place. This creates rivalry 
and the boys are eager to have their 
names published as record holders. 
Others are equally as eager to break the 
records. Records of the county, district 
and state meets are posted later, each in 
its proper time before the event in the 
order of sequence. The system is a 
success. 

We have an old record of 19 feet 5%4 
inches, for the broad jump in our intra- 
mural meet. This mark was made in 1931 
and still stands; not particularly a great 
mark, but a good one for an early meet 
in the year. Our boys have worked 
harder to break this mark than any other 
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on the books and on several occasions 
a boy has gone 19 feet 5 inches, but 
that % inch still remains much to the 
delight of the boy who made it. 

After the intramurals, our squad is 
divided into the following groups: jump- 
ers, weight men, sprinters and distance 
runners. Middle distance men get the 
same training as the distance runners. 
Distance runners are still considered by 
some coaches as boys with strong backs 
and weak minds; boys, who are too slow 
to sprint and too clumsy to do anything 
else. They are told that, by sheer intes- 
tinal fortitude they can become distance 
men. Something like the football player 
of yesterday! If he was too slow to 
earry the ball, he could be a good tackle. 
Or perhaps the boy who could not make 
a success of anything else in life, could 
always make a success at farming. 

Distance runners get more attention, 
perhaps, than the other members of the 
track squad at Hulett. We develop them 
by way of the cross-country run. Our 
cross-country run is staged just previous 
to the intramural meet, about the middle 
of April, weather permitting. Our course 
is a measured 1.6 miles and it is the 
ambition of every distance runner to lower 
the time for the course. Interest in cross- 
country running is developed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Each merchant in town 
contributes something of value as a prize. 
These prizes are exhibited weeks before 
the run. 

The prizes are placed on a table in the 
auditorium at a special assembly. The 
winners go up and select the article that 
they want from the list, each man pick- 
ing his article according to the place he 
made in the run. The first-place winner 
is awarded a _ special cross-country 
sweater, properly lettered. We allow only 
one win for each boy, thereby, in my 
opinion, throwing the whole affair wide 
open for the coming year and no excep- 
tionally good boy can repeat. We find 
that a boy who wins one race, will as a 
rule, be interested enough to keep on 
training for the coming track meets. This 
has produced results. He has established 
himself as a good runner and wants to 
keep those laurels. I got the idea from 
Coach Dick Romney at Utah State Col- 
lege. In one of Romneys’ cross-country 
runs I remember chasing a fellow, named 
Red Wade for a grueling three miles over 
a concrete road. I got a two-dollar rain 
coat out of the run, which I would not 


sell for several times that amount for 
sentimental reasons. I think Wade got a 
pair of golf pants for winning. 

With the cross-country run entrees 
working in anticipation of that event, I 
have my mind temporarily off the dis- 
tance men. With a little daily counseling 
and a rub-down, the boys will take care 
of themselves without any driving on 
the coach’s part. On the other hand, 
they may over-work; they want that 
sweater. 

We use the following methods for de 
veloping interest among our weight men 
Our athletic field is about a mile distant 
from the school. We know that a young 
man’s fancy can turn to other things be- 
sides weights on a spring afternoon afte: 
four o’clock. We make the weights handy 
for them. We have a vacant place adja- 
cent to our school building which is 
used for practice. The local blacksmith 
made some shot and discus rings. We 
used old wagon tires welded into the 
proper diameters and staked them down 
with iron stakes on this lot. We meas- 
ured off the best record made by any 
one in our district in each event and 
marked the distance with a stout stake 
and red flag. The shot and discus are 
kept in each ring all day long. There is 
the challenge. These weights are in the 
air from eight until nine every morning 
and during the noon hour. An additional 
advantage of the iron rings is that they 
may be moved to new ground in a few 
minutes. 

It is surprising how boys who are not 
interested in these events at the regular 
athletic period, will work in these rings 
during their leisure time, before school 
and at noon. Soon, they are reporting 
for a work-out during the regular ath- 
letic period. Last spring I had a fine lad 
who was of great assistance to me in these 
events. Lyle Mahoney who had passed 
the legal age for high school competition 
before spring, literally enjoyed throwing 
the weights. Lyle put the shot around 
45 feet and threw the discus over 140 
feet consistently. He was a great inspira- 
tion to the younger boys in the school. 
Lyle insisted that the discus throwers 
start with correct form. 

Our jumping pits are also adjacent to 
our school buildings. We keep them well 
filled with shavings from saw mills in 
our locality and keep the poles and cross- 
bars handy. The boys break lots of bam- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TRACK SHOES 


e LIGHTWEIGHT ¢ FINER FITTING 
Hand-made—outstandingly different. Hand-made 
to give you everything you want in track shoes. 

, Lightweight. 

, Unequalled fit at ball of foot and heel. 
. Right height. 

, Proper toe room. 

, Guaranteed against ripping at inseams. 
. Hand-forged steel spikes. 

. Soft yellowback Kangaroo uppers. 

8. Hand lasted and hand sewed. 

These are the features that put SPOT-BILT track 


shoes out in front for weight, fit and balance. 
Make your own comparison. 


SPOT-BILT also makes special 
? 
Any Track Shoe Problems? oché its: ieee, Ga 


A jump shoes and indoor shoes. 
Quality field and cross country 


If you have any track shoe problems, put them up 
to us. Forty-three years of specializing in the mak- h 
ing of quality athletic shoes is at your disposal. J kL ata 
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How a First Baseman 
Can Help an Infielder 
and Win a Close 
Decision at First 


Illustration 1—“Babe” - Young, Giant 
first baseman, has seen the ball hit to an- 
other infielder and is breaking for the bag 
at full speed. 


Illustration 2—Note that he gets to the 
bag as soon as possible to give the in- 
fielder a target at which to throw. 


Illustration 3—He is lining up with the 
fielder and the bag to help give him direc- 
tion. 


Illustration 4—He sees the play will be 
close and is making firm contact with the 
bag but beginning to stretch. 


Illustration 6—Young begins to go out 
into the infield to shorten the throw. 


Illustration 7—He is going down and 
into the infield to shorten the throw. 


Illustration 8—The ball is entering 
Young’s glove. Nicholson, the runner, is 
less than a foot off the bag, coming down. 
His stretch has done the trick. 


Illustration 9—Umpire Tom Dunn calls 
Nicholson out, probably accompanied by a 
loud chorus of boos. 
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Avoiding a Runner at 
Second 


This is one of several recognized correct 
ways of making this play, probably the 
one most generally used. 


Illustration 10—Frankie Gustine, Pirate 
star rookie second baseman, approaches 
the bag to take the toss. 


Illustration 11—Arky Vaughn, Pirate 
shortstop, is just coming into the picture 
at the left. 


Illustration 12—Note Vaughn starts the 
toss low and makes it underhand, keeping 
his eye on Gustine. 


Illustration 13—Gustine is timing his 
step so that he will touch the bag at the 
moment the ball reaches his glove. 


Illustration 14—The ball is approach- 
ing. Gustine has checked momentum and 
is starting inside the bag. 


Illustration 15—The ball is just about to 
strike his glove. Note his weight is being 
transferred to his left foot and his right 
foot is beginning to drag across the bag. 


Illustration 16—Gustine already has his 
arm back, beginning the throw although 
not yet clear across the bag. The runner 


‘approaches the bag. Unless he gets out 


of the way quickly, he will be taken out 
legally and the throw to first cannot be 
completed. 


The Athletic Journal is indebted to Mr. 
Ethan Allen, National League Film Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, for this 
excellent series of pictures on Play at the 
Bases. The pictures are taken from the new 
National League film, available on 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. to schools, churches and or- 
ganizations which have sound projectors. 
The only obligation is express charges both 
ways. Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Ethan Allen or to your local National League 
club office, if you live in or near a National 
League city. 




















Illustration 17—Gustine is beginning to 
clear himself of the bag. 


Illustration 18—Gustine is so far inside 
the bag, making the throw, that he cannot 
be cut down. Notice his weight is on his 
right foot to begin the throw. 


Illustration 19—He is getting the ball 
away to first on a fast pivot. Count back 
and you will see that he has taken only 
two steps to tag the base and get the ball 
away, quickly enough to get nearly any 
runner on any but the slowest hit ball. 


Fielding a Slow Roller or 
Bunt and Throwing to 
First or Second 


This is probably the most difficult play 
a third baseman has to make. It is almost 
the trade-mark of a good third baseman. 


Illustration 20—Merrill May, Philly 
third base star, comes in to take a roller 
close to the foul line. 


Illustration 21—He is leaning over to 
take the ball. Note the excellent balance. 
Too many youngsters sprawl in making 
this play. 


Illustrations 22 and 23—May is about 
to take the ball with his bare hand. He 
does not have time to pick up the ball in 
his glove. 


Illustration 24 shows the beginning of 
the back swing to throw the ball. Notice 
how the gloved hand is used to balance the 
body. 


Illustration 25—The body is leaned to 
give more power to the throw. 


Illustration 26—Note May has shifted 
his weight from his left to his right foot, 
off of which to throw, if possible, while 
picking up the ball. 


Illustration 27—His body is now back 
of the throw as a result of the leaning, 
shown in illustrations 24 and 25. 


Illustration 28—May gets the throw 
awsy and is still on his feet. 


Illustration 29—He is now in good run- 
ning position, ready to return to third or 
come into the infield for another play. 
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Read the letter. It tells about one of the 
many Wilson products which sustain 
Wilson’s right to leadership. 


WILSON “GOLDEN GLOVES” BOXING 
GLOVES will again be used in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer GOLDEN GLOVES TOUR- 
NAMENT, and in many others, this year. 


Wherever the game is hardest and 
fastest—where the finest equipment 
alone is good enough—the name 
*‘Wilson’’ will be found. That’s why 
“*Te’s Wilson Today in Sports Equip- 
ment’’—In tennis, golf, badminton, 
football, baseball and basketball Wilson 
Equipment is used and endorsed by the 
greatest group of stars in America. For 
the latest in design and construction 
be sure your equipment is made by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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\ by SAM OTIS 
\ Sports Editor and Director 


\ of the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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December 27, 1940 
Mr. Joseph S. Newman 
Newman Stern Company 
1740 East 12th Street 
City 


Dear Joe: 


Thank you for apprising me of the arrival of the 
gloves for the Plain Dealer's thirteenth annual Golden 
Gloves Tournament. 


I know from experience that they will again prove 
satisfactory. We have been using the Wilson glove for 
years, and they have stood the rigorous test of the four 
days of fighting in a highly pleasing manner, In the 
hundreds of bouts that have marked our tournaments, we 
never have found a single flaw in any glove and neither 
has any coloring ever come off a Wilson glove. 


As « mtter of comparison, I might add that one 
year we used a glove of a different make with sad results. 
About eight or ten pairs failed to stand the grind and the 
dye from these gloves came off and decorated the boxers in 
most grotesque fashion. Wo such thing ever has happened 
in the years we have used the Wilson glove and we are hap- 
Py to recommend it to others conducting tournaments that 
require nothing but the best. 


Very truly yours, 


Yous. O&K 


SAM D. OTIS 
Sports Editor and 
Golden Gloves Director 








Y -Another Testimonial \ 
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Basketball Defenses 


By Frank A. Kerner 


Athletic Director, Deadwood, South Dakota, 
High School ° 


The Shifting Ball Defense 


HE defensive zone system of play 
has many variations, yet they all 
follow two fundamental classifica- 
tions, the shifting and the territory de- 
fense. In the territory defense the men 
are assigned a definite area to watch and 
they are held responsible for any offensive 
man coming into their territory. In the 
shifting zone or the shifting ball defense, 
which I like to call it because it keeps the 
boys’ eyes on the ball practically all the 
time, the defensive men are not assigned 
to any definite territory, or to any par- 
ticular man to watch. They are given 
freedom and flexibility in the shifting of 
their positions. Above all, the team 
should be taught to shift in unison and to 
shift towards the dangerous area and ac- 
tually mass their men in the direction of 
the threat, making it almost impossible 
for the offense to work the ball success- 
fully in close to the basket. This will force 
the offensive team to try longer shots over 
the hands of the defensive men, and if the 
ball is allowed to be worked in on the 
sides of the court, the same thing will 
prevail. With this type of defense, the 
offensive team will not be given a chance 
to try short shots under the basket. 

I find the shifting type of zone defense 
the more effective. It has been so with 
various teams in recent years, especially 
from a 2-1-2 or a 2-3 formation. This 
defense will, of course, be more effective 
with a tall and rangy team, although it 
has proved very successful with teams of 
mediocre height. The two guards are 
stationed in the back court, with the tall- 
er man in the center and a little ahead 
of the two guards. The two forwards are 
out ahead to check medium-long shots and 
to shift into position to interfere with the 
offensive guards. All coaches who try to 
play this type of defense should look for 
boys who are fast and very alert, especially 
the two forwards who should be the most 
cat-like boys of the team. 

When playing this type of defense, I 
find that the two guards and the center 
are in the best positions for the rebound 
when the offensive team attempts a shot. 
The two forwards are out in front and in 
the best position for a fast break in the 
event that their team mates are success- 
ful in gaining position of the ball. 
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Man-To-Man Defense 


I do not strictly confine my team to one 


defense. I usually start the boys playing 
a man-to-man defense for various reasons. 
In the first place, it is the easier one for 
the boys to learn. Basketball is largely 
thought of as an offensive game and I 
think that this type of defense teaches 
the boy to be defensive minded. A player 
is assigned to cover a particular opponent, 
for whom he is particularly responsible. 
He should keep in mind that a basket 
saved is as good as one earned. This de- 
fense is one of the best conditioners that 
I know in basketball. I think it teaches 
a player not to be afraid of having a foul 
called by the official. It teaches the player 
to dominate his opponent, which will un- 
doubtedly make his opponent panicky. 
There are many other good points about 
the man-to-man defense which could be 


mentioned in this paragraph, but I shall | 
not take the time and place because it is | 


one of the most popular defenses in the 


country and possibly the one of which the 
| 


most is known. 


Penetrating a Zone Defense 


Although it has been previously thought 
that the zone type of defense was par- 
ticularly adapted to a rangy team, it has 
become popular enough in high school 
basketball that many of the smaller teams 
are now using it. It has proved itself 
most effective on a small court. 

When a team runs up against a zone 
defense for the first time, they find their 
offensive ineffective and have to resort to 
long shots and, when they are not making 
baskets from long shots, they find them- 
selves totally helpless. The first thing to 
do against a zone defense is to try to beat 
it down the floor with a fast break. This 
requires much work on the fast-breaking 
order to get the offensive team in a posi- 
tion to score before the defense has time 
to set itself. This calls for fast handling 
of the ball with accurate passing to team 
mates going down the floor and under the 
basket for a shot. This also calls for 
clever handling of the ball and fancy 
footwork. 

A great many teams do not go any fur- 
ther than this in attempting to score 
against a zone defense, possibly because 
the majority of the teams play too many 
games in one season which does not give 
the coaches adequate time to go any 
farther with their defense. 

Together with the sheer speed, accurate 
passing and shooting of your team, you 
should have a few set plays you can use 
when the defense is given adequate time 
to set itself. 

In working out a few set plays for any 
defense, we do not work out a complete 
set of plays at the beginning of the season 
but like to fill in as the season progresses. 
If anyone of the boys on the team have 
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GYMNASIUM 


EQUIPMENT 


Physical education calls for BAL- 
ANCED development. BALANCED de. 
velopment means development of the 
upper body as well as of the legs. 
Only gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the upper 
body. You can’t have gymnasium ex- 
ercises without gymnasium equipment. 


It's as simple as that!—is your gymnasium equipped for a real physical education pro- 
gram, or is it exclusively a basketball arena? Schools everywhere recognize the superi- 
ority of Porter-made gymnasium apparatus. When you are ready for HORSES, PAR- 
ALLEL BARS, MATS, SPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING ROPES, FLYING RINGS, STALL BARS 
—anything for the gym—consult with PORTER! 
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The New All-Steel FAN-SHAPED Basketball Bank! 


Schools everywhere are 
changing over to the new 
fan-shaped basketball 
banks. Coaches are real- 


izing the 


banks call for a new kind 
of game. Changing to the 
new banks is easy and in- 
expensive. 
shaped bank is all-steel— 
and it costs less than the 
old-style rectangular wood 


bank cost! 


Write for 


The New Improved FIGUREGRAM Score Board! 
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new kind of 


The Porter fan- 


Free Illustrated Folder Today! 


The only basketball score board 
with SELECTIVE CONTROL! Punch 
the button and the number you 
want lights up. No backing up— 
no running through ten digits to 
correct a mistake. All electric and 
fully automatic—yet, no motors or 
magnets. Fool-proof DIRECT WIR- 
ING throughout. 


Write for Descriptive Circular RIGHT NOW! 
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WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE GYMNASIUM CATALOG 


2 Years Ola jy 


: «J. E. + ee 








CORPORATION 7.1.1. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” Pe and 


Gymnasium, — and Swimming Pool Equipment; 
Climbing Structures. 






























LEG 
STIFF as 


a poker 

offte unital noite? 

It’s FATIGUE ACIDS in 
your MUSCLES! 


Any kind of unusual exercise builds 
up an excess of fatigue acids in 
your muscles. Then the muscle 
swells inside its sheath and it 
hurts! 

Here’s help! Douse 
Absorbine Jr. over those sore 
muscles 3 or 4 times a day. 
Laboratory tests prove it 
quickens the flow of 
blood through the tis- 
sues—to carry off 
those acids. Millions 
like Absorbine Jr. 
because it’s 
1. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 


3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL 









FREE—This 
handsome, au- 
thoritative chart 
consisting of 
10 drawings of | 
muscles used in 
various sports, 
with names 
clearly printed 
on each drawing. Printed in two colors 
on cardboard—size 22” x 16”. 


At all druggists, $1.25 
a bottle. FREE SAMPLE— 
WriteW.F. Young, Inc., 
245A Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 






FAMOUS also 
for Relieving 
ATHLETE’S FOOT, 
STRAINS, 
BRUISES 


<PREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 











any idea of a play they would like to see 
worked out on the court, we give him an 
opportunity to carry out his idea. Many 
times the player’s idea is just what you 
want to know. This creates a great deal 
of interest and the boys seem to work 
harder. We like to tell them, in fact, that 
most of the famous systems in basketball 
were originated by players experimenting 
with an idea. 

The plays shown in the diagrams are 
plays that we have used against the dif- 
ferent variations of a zone defense. My 
team was the only one in the state tourn:- 
ment that employed this type of defense 
the first year we won the state title in Class 
B. But this past season there were several 
teams which tried to employ the same type 
of defense and most of the teams in the 
tournament were more or less ready for us 
this season. I was lucky that I had a 
team that could shift from one defensive 
to another without losing their stride. In 
fact, shifting to a man-for-man defensive 
was what won the semi-final game for us. 
With the game 26 to 30 in Mount Vernon’s 
favor, I shifted my team to a man-for-man 
defensive when there was just one and 
three-fourths minutes to play. I also sub- 
stituted two second string players who 
were fresh and fast. They were able to 
take the ball from the larger team and 
work it under the basket a number of 
times to win the game 33-32. 

In making out your set plays you must 
consider the different types of zone de- 
fenses. Many times you can work out 
plays that may be used from the three 


most common types; 2-1-2; 2-5; or 3-2. 
In Diagram 1, X5 passes to X1 cutting 
across the center of the court. If he is x 
good one-hand shot, he may use it here 
because it is very difficult to guard; if the 
center pulls up to stop the shot, he may 
pass the ball to X3 who is breaking for 
the basket for a short shot. ; 
In Diagram 2, X5 passes to X3 who in 
turn passes over to X2 cutting 
the center for a one-hand shot. 
Diagram 3—This play requires accurate 
timing and passing to execute. X4 passes 
to X1 who passes over to X3 who crosses 
over to the center and passes to X2 who 
may go in for the shot or pass back to X1 
In Diagram 4, X5 passes to X3 who can 
shoot from that spot which is very diffi- 
cult to guard. X5 breaks into the center 
for a repass which is another difficult 
spot to guard. 


acToss 


Spirit, Morale and Teamwork 


Now, as tournament time approaches, it 
is important that a coach have his team at 
the peak, physically and mentally. The 
boys should have mastered their funda- 
mentals by this time and the offense and 
defense should be clicking. Nothing will 
build team morale like honest, 
training on the part of the boys and co- 
operation with the coach on the part of the 
fans. The team will then have confidence 
in its ability. Confidence stimulates boys 
to play to the maximum of their ability. 
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HURDLE PROBLEMS SOLVED! 


Hillman Practice Hurdle 





The CANVAS TOP and the Light Overturning 


Force prevents knee and ankle injuries. 


Can be used in both directions and the Hurdle 


resets itself when overturned. 


Used Indoors and Outdoors in Schools and Col- 


leges all over the country. 


Price $9.00. F. O. B., Hanover. The Official Hillman Hurdle 





Quotations furnished on 28 Ib. and 35 Ib. weights. The NEW MODEL OFFICIAL “L” STEEL 
Products manufactured in Hanover, N. H. HURDLE has LOCKED SLIDING WEIGHTS. 


The Hurdle can be adjusted for all heights. 
STRONG and DURABLE. ALL Joints 


WELDED. Experiments show that a Wooden 
Hurdle cannot hold together. 
Price $10.00 
F. O. B., Hanover, N. H. 


Hillman Official Metal 
Vaulting Chute 











WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Made entirely 
of Steel, bent and welded. Can be used indoors 
and outdoors. Always a smooth surface! Drain- 


age hole. PRICE $19.50. 





ORDER NOW for the coming track season. 
SEND TODAY for our literature. 








HARRY HILLMAN AND SON, BOX 492, HANOVER, N. H. 
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The Minnesota Plan for 
Community Recreation 


munity recreation was inaugurated 

some years ago by Frank MeCor- 
mick, Director of Athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the Athletic Journal 
has published several articles, present- 
ing the results of research work done by 
Dr. Carl Nordley along this line and giv- 
ing in detail the working operations in 
several Minnesota communities in which 
the plan was successfully carried out. 

The American Legion of that state has 
co-operated with Mr. McCormick and has 
been instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of a recreation law which has made 
the work possible. 

Believing, as we do, that much of the 
community defense work will be carried 
on by the principals and coaches of the 
high schools, we are presenting herewith 
a rather complete description of the plan 
as offered by the American Legion Com- 
munity Recreation Department of Min- 
nesota. 


Sim the Minnesota plan for com- 


Recreation As a Public Function 


It has become recognized that recrea- 
tion, like education, is essential to the 
safety, health, and welfare of the people. 
Decisions by state and federal courts have 
declared recreation an essential govern- 
mental function. Among the reasons why 
recreation should be a governmental func- 
tion of every community are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Recreation under governmental aus- 
pices is inclusive. It serves all people of 
all religions, races, and means. 

2. Recreation under governmental aus- 
pices is democratic and co-operative. 
Everyone can enjoy recreation on the same 
level. 

3. Public recreation facilities are per- 
manent. 

4. Government has means to purchase 
and maintain recreation areas and facili- 
ties. This is done by distributing the cost 
of recreation through taxation. 

5. Government has special legal rights. 
If land is needed the government agency 
can condemn a piece of property and pur- 
chase it at a reasonable evaluation. 

There are many other special legal rights 
that government enjoys. 


The Legal Aspects of Recreation 


Before any form of recreation program 
that involves the public can be initiated, 
it is necessary to find out whether it is 
legally permissible. The state itself pos- 
sesses the residium of power. Once au- 
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thority to act has been delegated by the 
state, local functional machinery then can 
be set up. 

The Minnesota recreation law, passed 
April 15, 1937, is one of the outstanding 
enabling acts passed in this country. It 
is herein included in its entirety. 


The Minnesota Recreation Law 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota: 

“Section 1. Any city, however organized 
or any village, borough, town, county, 
school district, or any board thereof may 
operate a program of public recreation and 
playgrounds: acquire, equip and maintain 
land, buildings or other recreational facili- 
ties; and expend funds for the operation 
of such program pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act, provided, however, that 
the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to any municipality coming within the 
provisions of Chapter 29, Extra Session 
Laws of 1935. 

“Section 2. Any city, however organ- 
ized, or any village, borough, town, county, 
school district, or any board thereof may 
operate such a program independently, or 
they may co-operate in its conduct and in 
any manner in which they may mutually 
agree; or they may delegate the co- 
operation of the program to a recreation 
board created by one or more of them, and 
appropriate money voted for this purpose 
to such board. In the case of school dis- 
tricts the right to enter into such agree- 
ments with any other public corporation, 
board or body, or the right to delegate 
power to a board for operating a program 
of recreation, shall be authorized only by 
a majority vote cast at an annual school 
election, provided, that expenditures for 
this purpose shall not be included under 
maintenance cost in the computation of 
supplemental aid to the local school dis- 
trict as provided by section 3030, Mason’s 
Minnesota Statutes of 1927, as amended. 

“Section 3. Any corporation, board, or 
body herein before designated, given 
charge of the recreation program is au- 
thorized to conduct its activities on 

(1) property under its custody and 
management ; 

(2) other public property under the 
custody of any other public organization, 
body, or board, with the consent of such 
corporations, bodies, or boards; 

(3) private property, with the consent 
of its owners; and 

(4) shall have authority to accept gifts 
and bequests for the benefit of the recrea- 
tional service and employ directors and 


instructors of recreational work. 

“Section 4. In all cases where schoo! 
funds or property are utilized, the State 
Board of Education shall: 

(1) Establish minimum qualifications of 
local recreational directors and instructors 

(2) Prepare or cause to be prepared, 
published and distributed adequate and 
appropriate manuals and other materials 
as it may deem necessary or suitable to 
carry out the provisions of this act; 

“Section 5. The facilities of any school 
district, operating a recreational program 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
shall be used primarily for the purpose of 
conducting the regular school curriculum 
and related activities, and the use of school 
facilities for recreation purposes auth- 
orized by this act shall be secondary.” 
“Approved April 15, 1937.” 


Explanation of the Minnesota 
Recreation Law 


The recreation law makes possible 
legally the expenditure of public funds by 
any city, village, borough, town, county, 
school district, or any board thereof for 
the promotion of recreation. Such gov- 
ernmental units also have been given the 
power to co-operate in recreation promo- 
tion or to delegate the operation of the 
program to a recreation board. Legally, 
schools are to be maintained for not less 
than seven, nor more than ten, months. 
The recreation law gives school districts 
power to use their facilities for the promo- 
tion of community recreation -twelve 
months during the year. Previously, 
school boards did not have the legal 
authority to employ instructors and play- 
ground directors during the summer 
months according to a 1935 Attorney Gen- 
eral Ruling. Such powers have been 
granted. 


The Recreation Law As Applied to 
School Districts 


“1. Any school district may operate a 
recreation program during the summer 
months or throughout the entire year. 

“2. In order to conduct such a program, 
the school board may employ either a 
part-time or full-time director of recrea- 
tion and other employees. 

“3. It may use unexpended balances 
which are not otherwise obligated to pay 
for supplies, equipment, the purchase of 
land or buildings, and the payment of 
salaries. 

“4. Where such expenditures of school 
funds are made, they must be excluded 
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from the computation of niaintenance 
cost when supplemental aid is computed. 

“5, Any district which wishes to main- 
tain a recreation program should increase 
its school tax rate sufficiently to pay the 
additional costs of operating such a pro- 
gram. 

“6. The school board may establish an 
advisory committee but must maintain 
full authority in its own hands except as 
specified in the next item. 

“7, If a separate recreation board is to 
established and the school board wishes 
to delegate to it the right to expend certain 
school funds for recreation, such action 
must first be submitted to the voters at the 
next annual school election. 

“8. In cases where the school board is 
operating a recreation program, it may 
receive and expend funds from other 
sources than tax money provided such 
funds are expended under the direction of 
the school board. 

“9. The school board may use other 
public property with the consent of the 
governing board which controls such 
property. 

“10. While it is not legal for a school 
board to operate a recreation program 
jointly with another body without a vote 
of the people, it might still be possible to 
work out a local arrangement whereby the 
local school board maintains its own re- 
creation program and in turn correlates 
this program with one or more other re- 
creational activities maintained by other 
groups. It is assumed that, in such cases, 
the other groups would not be willing to 
turn over the management of their activi- 
ties to the school board and that such 
activities would not involve the use of 
school funds or property. If such an 
arrangement is worked out, the activities 
maintained by the school board should be 
kept separate and distinct from other ac- 
tivities and the funds expended for this 
purpose should likewise be kept separate. 
If such an arrangement were worked out, 
it might still be possible to have an ad- 
visory group which would meet informally 
to discuss problems of recreation in order 
that duplication of effort may be avoided.” 

See table on next page showing difference 
between school and recreation laws. 


The Present Status of Recreation in 
Minnesota 


Minnesota, one of the pioneers in the 
early development of community recrea- 
tion, has in the last few years, made rapid 
progress in the field of community re- 
creation. Through the passage of its broad 
recreation enabling act of 1937, through 
the sponsoring of the first college con- 
ference on the training of recreation 
leaders by the University in 1937, by the 
establishment of a four-year professional 
curriculum of the training of recreation 
leaders by the University in 1938—the 
first of its kind in the United States—the 
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TORO POWER ROLLER 


The modern replacement for the old, time wasting, back 
breaking hand roller. Gives smooth lawns, level athletic 
fields, and smooth, firm tennis courts at the expense of a 
traction of the time and man power of the hand type. It 
is a compact riding type with a weight of 1050 lbs. and 
a rolling width of 30 inches. 


Standard equipment for many years at hundreds of our 
leading Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


Send for our New Power Mower Catalog ' 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
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state of Minnesota has assumed the leader- 
ship of the recreation movement by show- 
ing the way. 

Evidence of this leadership is reflected 
in the ‘growth of community recreation 
in Minnesota. 

The first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury saw the establishment of four year- 
round programs in Minnesota: St. Paul 
in 1904, Minneapolis in 1907, Duluth in 
1913, and Hibbing in 1925. 

Between 1925 and 1936, three full-time 
systems were added: LEveleth in 1982, 
St. Louis County in 1933, and Chisholm 
in 1935. By 1936, there were twenty-six 
communities reporting recreation, nine- 
teen being part-time and seven being year- 
round programs. 

In the summer of 1937, after the pas- 
sage of the recreation act, 119 communi- 
ties were found sponsoring community 
recreation. In 1938, the number increased 
to about 200, while the 1939 figures showed 


218 communities reporting some type of 
recreation activity. 

“The majority of these programs were 
operated on a summer basis. Of the 218 
communities reporting, 83 placed the ad- 
ministrative control of the recreation pro- 
gram in the local school district, while in 
57 cases, the local school district co- 
operated in administering the recreation 
program. The adminstrative unit with 
the second frequency of occurrence was 
the village or city council which had ad- 
ministrative control in 193 cases and in 80 
cases co-operated with other agencies in 
administering the program. The Recrea- 
tion Commission was third in frequency 
of occurrence with administrative control 
in 17 programs and co-operating with other 
agencies in 14 cases. 

“The total participation in the program 
either with administrative control or by 
co-operating with other agencies indicated 
that school districts were predominantly 


A COMPARISON OF POWERS AND PROCEDURES BETWEEN 
RECREATION LAW AND SCHOOL LAWS § 


Type of Power That 
May Be Exercised __| 


Acquisition of land 


Must be authorized 
of electors ¢ 


Erection or purchase of | Must be authorized by vote | 


of electors 
pa 


buildings 


Issuance of bonds 


Joint ownership with 
public body of lands 


No joint ownership 
permissible 


Authority “of ‘School I District or School Board 
For School Purposes a 


ae Majority vote « of electors 


afe For Recreation* 

Board may purchase without 
vote of electors if funds are 
___| available _ 

Board may erect without vote 
of people if funds are avail- 
jable__ ¥ 

| Majority vote of electors 
Joint ownership of recreation 
facilities if authorized by vote 
of electors 


by vote 


Leases 


or buildings 
Use of school facilities 
by community 


Purchase of equipment 


| 

“Board may purchase equip- 
ment for regularly organized 
courses 


Transportation of pu- 
pils 


To or from school. Not for 
extra-curricular activities. 
No provision for transporta- 
tion outside district or high 
school area 





Transportation other 
than pupils 


Can transport pupils only 





Qualifications of “in- 
structors” and teachers 


Must have training prescribed | 
by law for teachers. State 

Board of Education decides 

in some cases 








Contracts with ‘‘in- 
structors”’ and teachers 


Length of program 7 


Manual or course of 
study 


Continuing contract. ~ Contract 
not legal unless in writing 
School term limited to ten _ 
(10) months 


Prescribed by State Board | 
of Education 





Delegation of power 


ho employees only 





Co-0} -operative c control 


| No joint control _permissible 





| School board has full control 


| 


Board may permit use if it 
does not interfere with school 
activities 


May purchase needed equip- | 


ment including such items as 
band _ uniforms ‘ 

May transport such groups as 
bands to other cities as part 
of recreation program 


~ | Can transport recreational _ 


groups. No age limit 

Must meet qualifications es- 
tablished by State Board of 
Education if school funds or 
facilities are used 


No definite provisions. 


No legal decisions—needs 
| clarification 


| Recreation program may be 


operated twelve (12) months 


Prescribed by State Board of 
Education if school funds or 


| facilities are used 


| 


To another board on vote of 


electors 


Permitted on vote of ‘electors 








Conduct of vote of 
electors (if required) 


May vote on any issue at an- 
nual or special meeting if 
properly called 





Expenditures for main- 
tenance of program 


School board determines 
budget 





Contribution of funds 


No contribution of funds to 
another agency t¢ 


May vote on any issue at an- 
nual or special meeting if 
properly called 


School board determines _ 
_| budget eh 

To recreation board on vote 
of people 





Power of taxation 


Board of independent district 
makes school levy 


Included in school levy _ 





Use of state school 
funds 


_| mance cost _ 


Districts entitled to supple- 
mental aid are reimbursed 
for part of school mainte- 











Separate recreation fund 
should be established. No 
reimbursement from state 





* Provided a bona fide recreation program is being conducted. 


+ School board in any village or city may purchase remainder of block on which 
schoolhouse stands without vote of the people. 


t Certain expenditures which might be classified as contributions are legalized by 
law. For example, membership dues to the Minnesota School Board Association, con- 
tribution of office facilities for local offices of State Employment Service. 


§ Compiled by Dr. A. B. Caldwell, State Department of Education. 


influential in the administration of rec- 
reation programs; 140 school districts 
either had admistrative control or assisted 
other agencies in the control of the pro- 
gram while the village or city council 
placed second having a part or whole 
administrative control in 99 cases. The 
American Legion was third with 51 cases, 
and the Recreation Commission was 
fourth with 49 cases. Other administra- 
tive or co-operating agencies were the 
P. T. A., Park Board, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Red Cross. WPA and NYA 
contributed to the program personnel in 
most localities. 

“The most common sports provided 
for in the recreation program follow: 
team games such as volleyball, soft- 
ball, baseball, tenniquoit, soccer, ete. 
Such activities occurred in 184 programs 
of the 218 programs which were reported; 
individual and dual games such as paddle 
tennis, table tennis, deck tennis, croquet, 
badminton, ete., occurred in 129 programs 
of the 218 programs reported; music ac- 
tivities occurred in 126 programs of the 
218 programs reported; and swimming 
in 112 programs of the 218 reported. 

“The most common age groups provided 
for in the recreation programs reported 
were the junior and senior high school boys 
and giris. The elementary age group and 
the young adult group (19-25 years) 
followed in popularity while the pre-school 
and adult groups were the most neglected. 

“597 individuals were employed; in the 
218 recreation programs reported, 157, o1 
26% of the program personnel were 
teachers. The school districts paid the 
salaries of 226 individuals, or 38% of the 
personnel employed (including s salaries of 
the previously mentioned 157 teachers). 
WPA and NYA furnished 221 people to 
the program. School districts, WPA, and 
NYA paid the salaries of 76% of the per- 
sonnel employed. All other agencigs in- 
dicated in the report co-operated in the 
payment of salaries of the remaining 24% 
employed by the programs reported. 

“The most common length of employ- 
ment for recreation workers except for 
those employed by WPA or NYA was 
from two to three months during the sum- 
mer. The winter program in recreation 
as reported was necessarily co-ordinated 
with the school program taking the form 
of extra-curricular activities and there- 
fore, according to the reports received, i 
was difficult to determine true recreation 
programs on a yearly basis.” 

Striking, indeed, are the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of communities spon- 
soring part-time recreation programs and 
the fact that the school is assuming the 
responsibility for the initiation of com- 
munity recreation programs either through 
direct administrative control or indirectly 
through co-operation in the administration 
of the program. Significant, too, is the 
trend toward full-time recreation pro- 
grams. The year 1939 and the early 
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months of 1940 found six year-round pro- 
grams being established in Mankato. 
Austin, Winona, Rochester, Stillwater, and 
St. Cloud. This greatly exceeds the 
growth of full-time programs for the 
United States at large. Minnesota now 
has full-time recreation leadership in over 
50 per cent of its communities over 7,000, 
the standard set by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, for which full-time 
leadership should be furnished. The pres- 
ent rate of growth, if continued, will soon 
make Minnesota the only state in the 
Union which has full-time leadership in 
all communities over 7,000 population. 

A well-rounded extensive community 
recreation program is not a part-time 
function of the government. It is not for 
any one age group. It is a fundamental 
need of the people that must be met the 
vear around. 

The program must cover all types of ac- 
tivities for all ages, must be free, safe, 
and accessible. One of the outstanding 
examples of such a program is now being 
conducted in St. Louis County, in the 
urban and rural areas alike. 


Suggested Programs 
for Winter, Spring and Summer 


December, January and February 
Athletics 


Basketball leagues 
Industries 
Church 

Girls 
Boys 

Bowling leagues 

Ice sports 
Skating 
Hockey 
Sliding 

Indoor baseball 

Volleyball 

Handball 

Badminton 

Squash 

Swimming meets 

Boxing and wrestling 

Skating meets 

Ice carnival 


Community Centers 
Dramatic clubs— 
Christmas plays 
Musie 
Handcraft 
Social recreation 
Pool 
Billiards 
Table tennis, quoits 
Social dancing 
Other dancing classes 
Intellectual recreation 
Forums 
Talks 
Lectures 
Rough house 


Low organized games 
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SOFTBALL MODELS 
5 weeel 


OF YOUR PLAYERS 


The slight difference in cost between 
the best softball bats and any others 
amounts to little when you consider the 
inspiration and confidence that your 
players will get when they step up to 
the plate with a Genuine Louisville 
Slugger bat. H & B offers a wider range 
of models and finishes in 1941 than in 
any previous year. Do you have a 1941 
Louisville Slugger catalog? A free copy 
will be sent you on request. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Also manufacturers of Genuine Auto- 
graphed Louisville Slugger Baseball bats; 
Louisville Grand Slam and Louisville Lo- 
Skore Golf Clubs. 


SS 


SOFTBALL 


<nitle Slug 


HILLERICH& BRADSBY C° 
ORI S> 


Enough copies of the 1941 
H & B Softball. rule books 
and "Famous Sluggers of 
1940" will be sent you with- 
out cost for members of your 
teams. Please address De- 
partment A for copies. 


BASEBALL 


TRADE MARK IS SUPREME 


reass FO Par) 


\23 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 











THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
is buildin more 
’ PLAYER PARTICIPATION 
and PUBLIC INTEREST 


America is a sports-minded nation—where every 
man, woman and child has the privilege and right 
to play for fun and health. 


To foster these rights and aid in the expansion of 
these privileges the Athletic Goods Industry main- 
tains the Athletic Institute as a non profit pag wre 
tion to promote sports activities through the fields 
of recreation and physical education for the benefit 
of the American public and the Athletic Goods 
Industry. It is the purpose of the Athletic Institute 
to serve you—through its various channels of activity 
to increase interest in sports and to help more of our 
people to Play. We are proud to be a member of the 
Athletic Institute. We invite you to take advantage 
of the Institute service urge you to cooperate 
with those whose cooperation with the Athletic 
Institute makes these services possible. 


Sports participation mahes 


HEALTHIER BODIES STRONGER MINDS — BETTER CITIZENS 














The Athletic Institute offers you the follow- 
ing services absolutely without cost except 
for mailing and handling charge of printed 
material. 


I 
2 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


209 S. State St 





FIELD SERVICE WORK 

The Athletic Institute assists in 
the organizing and administration 
of teams and leagues, and con- 
ducts baseball and tennis schools. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
series of bulletins on the various 
subjects of organization, admi: 
istration, financing, officiating, 
coaching and supervision of 
Sports, etc. 


MAIL CONSULTATION 
The Athletic Institute through its 
experts offers assistance through 
correspondence on recreational 
athletics or mass teaching in the 
fields of physical education. 


PUBLIC SPEECH SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
variety of carefully written public 
talks on subjects devoted to the 
promotion of sports participation 
and development of civic interest. 


COOPERATION 

The Athletic Institute invites cor- 
respondence on your problems 
and wel suggestions that will 
help in the unselfish promotion of 
sports. 








r sporting goods dealer for 


details or write to 


Chicago 
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Ilarmonica Clubs 
Bands 
Choruses 


General 


Snow carry 

Christmas program 

Pageants 

Hiking clubs 

Hunting 

Target range 

Ice boating 

Ice carnival 

Sunday concerts 

Handcraft exhibits 

Bridge tournament 

Storytelling club 

Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s birth- 
day, Valentine’s Day 


Spring Program 
March, April and May 


March 


. City championship in basketball 
2. Volleyball league 
3. Indoor baseball 
4, Indoor athletic carnival 
5. First announcement of baseball 
}. Kite flying tournament 
. Dramatic tournament 
. Handcraft 
. Playground institute starts 
. Special recreation: St. Patrick’s Day 
. Backyard gardens 
2. Easter egg hunt 


April 


1. After school play: 
Tournament in marbles, hopscotch, 
jack straws, tops, O’Leary. Should have 
a couple of city-wide tournaments dif- 
ferent each year. 
Roller skating meets 
Roller skating—hockey league 
2. Organization of city baseball leagues 
5. Organization of city tennis club 
. Baseball league starts late in April 
5. Volleyball league closes 
}. Social centers close 
. Exhibits or demonstrations 


May 


. Public school track meet 

. Playground baseball 

Tennis 

. Baseball 

. May festival 

. Archery clubs 

. Complete plans for summer play- 
grounds 

3. Boys week—first week in May 

. Music week—first week in May 

. Arbor Day—May 14 

. Memorial Day—May 30 

2. Continue institute for selection of 

workers 
(Continued .on page 41) 
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There’s a lot of HARMFUL 
loose talk about Athlete’s Foot 


Too many people believe 
that they’re protecting 
themselves against 
Athlete’s Foot by, dous- 
ing on some disinfectant 
or other advertised 
“cure” for this widely 
prevalent infection. 


The truth is that Athlete’s 
Foot isn’t caused by bac- 
teria that can be killed 
by a mere disinfectant. 
It’s caused by fungi that 
must be attacked by a 
tungicide. 


Alta-Co Powder provides the sure way to combat Athlete’s Foot, 
because it is a fungicide developed specifically to kill such fungi. 
In less than one minute Alta-Co Powder kills Athlete’s Foot fungi. 
That has been demonstrated time and again in our laboratories 
and disinterested outside laboratories. 


Placed in a footbath, Alta-Co solution /1 lb. Alta-Co Powder to 
1 gallon of water} offers a convenient method of application. 
The strength of the solution may be quickly and accurately tested 
by inexperienced help with an Alta-Co Powder Tester. This is the 
only fungicide on the market that can be so easily tested. 


COACHES: Send for our new 32-page brochure on Athlete’s 
Foot Control. 








White Alta-Co Powder 
Stainless Alta-Co Powder has 
just been perfected, and is 
recommended where there 
is objection to skin  tint- 


ing. 


Alta-Co Powder with Tracer 
This is suggested where Ath- 
lete’s Foot control is enforced, 
and a check on its use is desired; 
the slight yellowish tint is 
evidence of application. 


BOTH ARE EQUAL IN FUNGUS-KILLING POWER 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Connecticut 








Guidance From the Standpoint 


of a Coach 


By Joy W. Kistler 


Department of Physical Education, University of Iowa 


point of a coach I have elected to or- 

ganize my remarks around four 
major concepts which, to my way of 
thinking, should form the basis of the 
coaches’ work in guidance. 

The first of these is that guidance should 
be conceived of as an attitude toward edu- 
cation. I fully appreciate the general na- 
ture of this viewpoint and I realize that 
there is danger in being too general about 
this matter of guidance. Everybody’s 
business is usually nobody’s business. Ef- 
fective procedure in education is depend- 
ent, to quite a degree, upon definitely de- 
fined goals. 

While I do not mean to say ‘that 
I conceive of education and guidance as 
synonymous, for I think that there are 
specific educational functions which will 
be achieved only when guidance is organ- 
ized and directed as a specific part of the 
educational program, I do mean to say 
that, so far as the coach is concerned, the 
important thing is that he have the atti- 
tude that his activities are not ends in 
themselves but means through which he 
can work to guide youngsters in their 
growth and development. The educational 
and guidance values in athletics are almost 
entirely dependent upon the point of view 
of the coach in this respect, for there is 
nothing inherent in athletics which will 
make of those who participate better in- 
dividuals in any way irrespective of the 
leadership. 

The second concept which we suggest as 
fundamental for the coach is that he re- 
alizes that personality growth and civic- 
social education are the areas in which his 
opportunity for guidance is greatest. While 
it is true that the coach has many oppor- 
tunities for guiding and counseling young- 
sters regarding their vacations, selection 
of courses of study, schools, friends, use 
of leisure and many other problems, it is 
in these areas just mentioned above that 
his opportunity for guidance is unique. 
The very nature of the activities and the 
resulting situations which grow out of par- 
ticipation in them make this so. 

Athletics stir boys deeply. They arouse 
deep seated emotions. They tend to pro- 
vide to the perceiving coach an excellent 
means of gaining an insight into the real 
nature of the boy. Since one of the pre- 
requisites to effective guidance is an under- 
standing of the problems of the boy it is 
readily seen that the coach who has “eyes 
to see” has a fine opportunity to deter- 
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mine the facts he needs as a basis for his 
guidance work. 

Situations ripe for guidance occur con- 
stantly in the course of a season in ath- 
letics. The boy and the coach face crisis 
after crisis. Personality adjustments are 
constantly being made. The _ entire 
gauntlet of emotions are experienced, 
ranging from the depths of despondency to 
the heights of joy and elation. Behavior 
patterns characterized by fear and shame, 
on the one hand, or courage and pride, 
on the other, are being formed continually, 
depending upon the leadership. Certainly 
no coach ever lacks for opportunity to 
get the facts necessary for guidance in 
personality growth nor the chance to use 
his ability in promoting the civic-social 
education of his boys. 

As we conceive of it, the personality 
guidance which a coach may give relates 
primarily to his efforts to: 1. Instill 
confidence, poise and courage in his boys; 
2. Promote the habit of whole-hearted 
participation; and 3. Stimulate the habit 
of seeking for and practice of fundamen- 
tals. 

With respect to the contribution the 
coach may make in guiding the civic-social 
education of his boys, it is our opinion that 
he succeeds or fails to the degree that he 
is able to guide them in the formation of 
desirable attitudes and habits of behavior 
regarding: 

1. sportsmanship; 2. selection and sup- 
port of leaders; 3. obeying rules, regula- 
tions, ete.; and 4. team play. 

In the third instance we suggest that it 
is fundamental that the coach conceive of 
guidance as involving the group as well as 
the individual. It is our opinion that this 
is important because: (1) Civic-social edu- 
cation cannot be conceived of as anything 
apart from group activity. We educate 
the individual for group living only as we 
deal with him as one of a group. (2) In- 
dividuals compose the group it is true, but 
the latter is more than the sum total of the 
individuals. The composite of the ideals, 
attitudes, and behavior responses of those 
of a group usually results in something 
quite unlike those of any single individual 
involved. It is this composite with which 
the coach must deal, hence the necessity 
that he think in terms of the group as well 
as that of the individual as he leads his 
boys. In no phase of the school program 
is this quite so important as in athletics 
where the group spirit, morale, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, determine to 


quite an extent the educational values of 
the activities. (3) It is through the group 
approach that the coach can most ef- 
fectively guide in many instances. In- 
dividuals tend to fall in line with the group 
and in most instances the group’s decision 
will be a compromise. This is particularly 
true, if care is taken to have the decisions 
made, when the emotional factor is mini- 
mized. As a result, by using this approach 
the coach can take advantage of the group 
pressure to aid him in his efforts to guide 
the more radical and sometimes most 
difficult individuals and minorities to 
choices which, even though made under 
protest, result in desirable personality and 
civic-social growth. Every instance, where 
behavior of the individual is conditioned 
by the knowledge that certain things just 
aren’t done in the situation or are done as 
the case may be, illustrates the point in 
question. 

Finally, it is our opinion that positive, 
constructive, leadership by the coach is 
essential to successful guidance of the in- 
dividual or the group. We do not mean to 
suggest here that guidance should be con- 
ceived of as arbitrary direction. No in- 
dividual or group grows by being pushed 
around. We do mean to say, however, that 
if the coach is to guide his boys with re- 
spect to their personality growth and civic- 
social education, as related to the specific 
factors discussed previously, he must have 
positive conviction about these factors 
and be willing to meet the responsibility 
which is his, when the situations arise 
ealling for his leadership. To our way of 
thinking, just “setting a good example” for 
the boys, important as this may be, is not 
enough. All education cannot be made 
painless, much as we try to make it so 
This is particularly true with respect to 
personality growth and civic-social educa- 
tion. The coach, if he really is sincere, must 
“put the pressure on” at times in order to 
guide the boys to the choices which, in his 
best judgment, they should make in order 
that their growth may be the best for 
them. 

We fully appreciate the fact that the 
coach is faced with the necessity of win- 
ning; that the alumni, school board, down- 
town coaches, ete., in many instances think 
more of this than they do of the things that 
I have been talking about here today. Some 
of you private school administrators do 
so, too, even though you probably have 
less reason for such a viewpoint than do 
the administrators of our state colleges 
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and universities. Admitting that these 
conditions exist and that they sometimes 
make the task of guidance difficult for the 
coach, I hold that, if athletics are worth 
while and if they are to continue to win 
and hold a place of respect in education, 
it is vital that the coach be something more 
than just a spectator, so far as the 
guidance work of the school is concerned; 
that he must emulate the ideals of such 
men as the late G. Huff of Illinois and 
\lonzo Stagg and many other coaches who 
are in the field today, trying their best to 
make athletics count for something in the 
personality and civie-social education of 
their boys. 

In conclusion, I am going to risk having 
you feel about me as a certain panhandler 
did toward the gentleman from whom he 
asked a quarter that he might get a cup of 
coffee, by suggesting two things related to 
your function as an administrator in 
guidance. The gentleman in this story in 
reply to the panhandler’s request for a 
quarter said, “Why this is ridiculous, a 
quarter for a cup of coffee! How do you 
get such nerve?” To which the panhandler 
replied, “Now see here I don’t mind your 
turning me down on this deal, but don’t 
you be telling me how to run my busi- 
ness.” 

The first suggestion I have is that you 
give thought to guiding your coach, es- 
pecially if he is a young man. I very well 
remember my first year out of college and 
I will always be grateful to the man who 
took sufficient interest in counseling me as 
a raw recruit on his staff, that I did not 
utterly fail on the job and lose it. Most 
young coaches and many older ones would 
do a much better job of guidance, if they 
felt that it really mattered so far as their 
professional advancement was concerned. 
Sometimes their training and experience 
have not been such as to help them to see 
the total outcomes your school has in mind. 
They have been too close to the college or 
university athletic situation to get an en- 
larged viewpoint regarding athletics in the 
total school picture. They need your sym- 
pathetic and competent guidance. 

Secondly, may I put in a plea for your 
support, when they, as coaches, try to use 
their activities as educational tools or as 
means to an end. I know an excellent 
coach in a fine high school who is “on the 
spot” right now, bewildered because he 
attempted to educate a boy to the view- 
point that his word, once given, should 
mean something and his efforts are not 
being backed up by his administrators. 
Those of us who work in the public schools 
are happy that this sort of thing does not 
occur to any great extent in the private 
schools of the country and we wish for 
you continued success in your effort to 
make the eftire school and the athletic 
program, in particular, a vital influence in 
guiding the individual to the choices and 
decisions which will give him the best per- 
sonality and civic-social education possible. 


for FepruaRy, 1941 











HEN an athlete develops a 
charley horse, or is inca- 


pacitated by a 
Strained Heel 
Blister 
Bruise 
Sprain or 
Abrasion 


apply a comfortably warm dressing of 


It is soothing to sore and inflamed 


tissues; 


It helps to relieve congestion; 


It affords bacteriostatic and mechan- 
ical protection to the parts. 


Sample and literature to Coaches, 
Trainers and Athletic Directors. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 


167 Varick Street ... 


New York, N. Y. 











SCORE BOARD 


COSTS YOU ONLY 
WRITE FOR 
$4 5 90 DETAILS 
RENTEM, Inc. 
JASPER, IND. 


PLEASE SEND, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, FULL 
DETAILS OF YOUR LIBERAL SCORE BOARD 





NAME 























p CHANGE NIGHTTIME 
V sREVER addled 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Now is the time to plan your lighting for 
nighttime sports. 


The Revere line offers you correctly engineered 
units for every phase of play—Poles—both 
hinged and rigid — floodlights — Spotlights— 
Utility Lights—for outdoor or indoor use. 


Let our engineers assist you in planning your 
particular job. Send us the name of your con- 
tractor. Also ask for Sports Lighting Bulletin 
AJ-2. 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 
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Varsity Clubs 
A Socializing Influence 
in Our Schools 


By E. R. Abramoski 
Erie Technical High School 


AN, by his very nature, is a gre- 
garious individual. He is wont 
to be alone, and seeks the com- 


panionship of others with kindred feelings 
abilities, interests, and ideas. To secure his 
desires he bands together with others to 
organize clubs, institutions, and organiza- 
tions according to his dominating need, be 
it economic, domestic, political, legal, so- 
cial, or religious. In his chosen social 
sphere man really begins to grow. He en- 
larges and enlightens his experiences; he 
stimulates his thoughts, and enriches his 
imagination; he becomes imbued with a 
responsibility for accuracy and clarity in 
thinking and through his dealings with 
others, there is noted a growth in person- 
ality and character. 

The children, like their parents, are also 
endowed with the same desire for com- 
panionship and seek playmates of their 
own age—their own mental level, with 
whom they have a common bond, kindred 
ideas and interests. This is especially true 
in adolescent boys in whom the “gang 
spirit” dominates a greater part of their 
social activity. It is here that we must 
seize the opportunity to guide our youth 
into wholesome activity, utilize their 
spontaneity of thought, their abundance 
of enthusiasm, into a well rounded pro- 
gram of activity which will in return bring 
to society a well rounded individual. 

In my travels with the various athletic 
teams, I have found many fine instances 
where coaches have grasped the impor- 
tance of the inherent spirit of the boy to 
congregate, to “belong to a gang,” and 
have put it to social use by organizing 
Varsity Clubs. In other places I have 
found that this opportunity for socializa- 
tion of the boy, through use of his in- 
herited tendencies, has been totally neg- 
lected. 
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A Varsity Club is a natural growth in 
the high school as the boys are of approxi- 
mately the same age, the same mental 
level. They have a common interest— 
athletics, and a desire for growth. They 
are leaders, for they already have shown 
excellence in physical prowess :nd have 
gained recognition from their schoolmates, 
their faculty, and their community. The 
boys have tasted of success, their pride 
swells, they have gained confidence in 
themselves, their enthusiasm is at high 
pitch. Then is the time to lead them into 
other endeavors, to expand their abilities, 
to make them useful to their society. 

In most instances the clubs are chiefly 
social organizations. The boys have regu- 
lar meetings, conducted by their officers. 
They sponsor school dances, skating 
parties, hiking parties, etc. Their revenue 
for the most part is obtained from the 
profits of their social functions. There are 
no dues. However, they do not follow a 
standard pattern, and the activities are as 
varied as the ingenuity of their members, 
their leaders, and their counselor. 

One form of organization that I have 
seen function is patterned after our service 
clubs. The boys meet at a reserved section 
of the cafeteria for luncheon on a desig- 
nated date, and are usually addressed by 
some successful business man, industrialist, 
politician or professional man, who dis- 
cusses the qualifications for his specific 
position or expounds the functions of local 
politics, or acquaints the boys in the 
proper procedures in business, etc. 

Such an organization, in addition to de- 
veloping the social side of the athlete also 
has value in the guidance and public rela- 
tions aspects of school activity. 

On another occasion, while accompany- 
ing my basketball team to a game at one 
of the nearby schools, I found the entrance 
blocked with huge baskets of food. A few 
inquiries soon brought me the information 
that the school’s Varsity Club annually 
gave baskets of food to the neediest 
families of the school body. The organiza- 
tion made its money by sponsoring dances, 
pennant and pin sales and each Christmas 
bought groceries and meats, packed them 
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in neat baskets and delivered them to the 
needy. I need not tell what quality was 
being developed in these young boys, under 
the leadership of their coach, who acted as 
their counselor. 

Last autumn upon entering a school 
building I was dazzled by the beautiful oil 
paintings hung in a well-lighted reserved 
section of the school hall. The evening 
paper informed me that the paintings | 
had viewed and admired were the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts student 
exhibition in competition for the Cresson 
scholarship award. The exhibition was 
free to the public, and was sponsored by 
the Varsity Club of the high school team 

Coaches of athletics today recognize 
that more than big muscles, and brute 
strength are necessary for the success of 
our athletes in our very complex society 
They have found that athletics alone do 
not produce well-rounded individuals; that 
boys, like men, also have their social 
sphere, and develop their personality and 
character through communication and co- 
operation with other boys in activities 
that whet their imaginations, stir, their 
thoughts, and give them an opportunity 
to grow. The Varsity Club, they find, 
provides that stimulus and activity for 
their growth. 


Tennis for Colleges 


FTER a careful survey of the situa- 

tion, the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association and the Professional Lawn 
Tennis Association of the United States 
are combining their efforts to help create 
a sounder tennis foundation at colleges in 
the United States. 

Tennis is a universal sport. No matte! 
where a person may travel, he will always 
find tennis courts. It is a means of meeting 
people, and for this reason, has proved a 
definite asset to business people in forming 
contacts. It needs but one other player to 
constitute a game that provides exercise, 
relaxation and enjoyment. 

These tennis associations will be glad to 
help with any tennis problems. 
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Minnesota Community 
Recreation Plan 


(Continued from page 37) 


MEDART HIT PARADE 


Summer Program 
June, July, August 
June 


1. Athletic activities: 
Tennis, golf, playground ball, 
baseball, swimming 
2. Dramatics 
3. Handcraft 
. Music 
. Low organized games 
}. Playground program 
. Pienies 
. Hiking 
. Band concerts 
. Nature study 
. Community singing 
2. Camping 
3. Archery 
. Group, folk, outdoor dancing 
5. Learn to swim campaign 
}. Traveling little theater 


Strictly in accord with official speci tions as re 
National Basketball Committee new, strea fae 
is ‘pressed-out' of a single sheet of steel . * Quantity rection sabi ox 
tremely attractive . Before ch Res 
complete details ¢ t Steel Backboard an Goal — 


. Gardening clubs the 


3. Street playground 
. Drum and bugle corps 


July 


Fourth of July celebration 
2. Street dances 
5. Lifesaving instruction 
. Pushmobile contests 
Knothole club 


August 


League closes 
2. Swimming season comes to end 
3. Playground closes 
. Picnics and festivals 
5. Newsboy and caddy activities 
}. Plan for fall activities 
. Sailing regattas 


Coaching Basketball in 
Junior High School 


(Continued from page 20) 


back for a rebound or a return pass from 
l. 

It is rather difficult to coach junior 
high school basketball, as many boys are 
in the awkward stage, still growing 
rapidly. It is important that the prac- 
tice sessions are not too long or strenuous. 
We try to’send the boys off the floor, 
feeling they want more basketball, rather 
than have them happy to get away from 
the ordeal. We believe that many teams 
ure over-coached rather than under- 
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Advantage of the Depart- 
mental Rate? 


If you would like a separate copy 
for your boys to read, call this to the 
attention of your librarian. If you 
would like your assistant coaches to 
have their own copies, tell them 
about this offer. 

If you want your principal to be 
of assistance to you in carrying out 
suggestions in this publication order 
a copy for him. A special rate of 
$1.00 per subscription applies when 
there are two or more subscribers in 
the same school. 
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sity of Southern California, who has trained: 
66 National Intercollegiate Champions 

31 National AAU Champions 
15 Olympic Champions 
In this new book, written in collaboration 
with Al Wesson, the “Maker of Champions” 
explains in detail and with concrete example 
the many individual styles of coaching that 


he has developed in his 33 years of training 
track and field stars. $3.00. 
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coached. A great deal of time spent on 
fundamentals rather than on plays will 


show better results in the won-and-lost 
column. 


Building a Winning Track Team 
in a Small High School 


(Continued from page 22) 


boo crossbars, but their effort pays divi- 
dends. We talk form continually and they 
are trying for correct form. Every boy 
likes to vault. I realize that there is some 
danger of accident in a set-up of this 
kind, but in over a ten-year period we 
have had but one accident and happily 
that was not fatal. 

We spend more time with our sprinters, 
perhaps, than with the boys in any other 
event. I believe most coaches do. We 
have a name at Hulett for always pos- 
sessing good sprinters, but actually we 
have had few “naturals”. We work espe- 
cially long and hard on starting. Every 
100-yard dash that we have ever won, was 
won at the start. We burn lots of black 
powder in getting our boys out of those 
holes. Sprinters are born not made, but a 
good boy who knows how to start will 
sometimes defeat a champion. 

Equipment is a factor which handicaps 


the small high school. Small schools can- 
not afford to equip every man with spikes 
and many of the boys cannot equip them- 
selves. Consequently, many otherwise 
good track men from the small schools 
are seen, trying to perform in basketball 
shoes. This is a serious mistake. We 
have entered track meets with only four 
pair of spikes to equip a fifteen-man 
team. We had a schedule, whereby each 
boy knew where and when to get a pair 
and consequently every one of our boys 
entered his event, equipped with spikes, 
and sometimes defeated superior athletes 
who were rubber-shod. 

A track coach in old Wyoming has a 
tough job. A small-school coach in the 
same state has a tougher one, but I be- 
lieve a winning track team can be built, 
if a coach will develop interest and take 
care of details as mentioned in this 
article. 


Baseball as Taught in the Louisville 
Baseball Clinic 


(Continued from page 12) 


to effective pitching. To deliver a fast 
ball the ball is released with a straight 
snap of the wrist forward. To deliver a 
curve ball an outward rotation of the 
hand is made and the ball rotates outward 
as it passes over the forefinger; the spin 
in the ball causes it to curve. 

The screw-ball is delivered with an in- 
ward rotation of the wrist causing the 
ball to turn the opposite direction, thus 
producing an inward downward curve to- 
ward a right-handed batter. 

The knuckle ball, used as a floater if 
properly delivered, does not turn over 
from the time it leaves the pitcher’s hand 
to the plate. Some pitchers deliver this 
pitch from the knuckles of the first and 
second fingers, others deliver it from the 
palm of the hand with a straight snap of 
the wrist. 

Pitchers should possess good self-control. 
They should not “blow up” if a player errs. 
Errors are a part of the game but a player 
should not make errors of omission or show 
lack of hustle for the pitcher. 

The pitcher should learn to be at home 
in the box. If the rubber doesn’t feel 
right make an effort to arrange it by 
smoothing out the dirt or filling in the 
holes. 

A pitcher should have an easy wind-up, 
delivery and follow-through. Guard 
against boys throwing “shoulder bound.” 
Do not give your stuff on the ball away by 


a particular move or by the way you 
hold the ball. Practice holding the ball 
the same way for several kinds of delivery 
for the same kind of ball. 

A pitcher must learn to take care of 
his arm. A sore arm is like any other sore 
and will get well, only through treatment 
such as rest, heat, and light exercise. Warm 
up slowly on cool days and, after getting 
warm, stay that way by wearing sweaters 
or jackets while not pitching. 

Learn to throw to each base in attempt- 
ing to catch men off base. Drill on field- 
ing ground balls, covering first base, and 
cutting off throws to the plate. 

Good pitching requires general physical 
strength and endurance. It is necessary 
for the pitcher to train very carefully in 
order to have his legs and body as well as 
his arm in shape. Those who do not train 
correctly, dissipate or have bad _ habits 
usually tire the latter part of the game. 


Catching 


Since catching takes a heavy physical 
toll, the ideal catcher should be strong. He 
should be agile, aggressive, possess a 
strong throwing arm and more than aver- 
age intelligence to be a good leader. 

In teaching the position of catcher be- 
hind the plate let the youngsters crouch 
with legs comfortably spread, trunk and 
knees slightly bent, weight equally divided 
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on the balls of feet with tlre left foot in 
advance of the right about five to eight 
inches to speed up the throwing position. 
The snap throw is the best and is done by 
bringing the ball up the right side of the 
body with the elbow bent to a position 
above the right shoulder. From this posi- 
tion, the ball is shot forward to the target 
with a straight extension of the arm, aided 
by a forward snap of the wrist. Be care- 
ful not to rotate the hand outward or in- 
ward, to prevent the ball from curving. 

The catcher should stand as close to 
the plate as the batter will allow him 
without being struck with the bat. He 
must be agile to be able to catch any type 
of pitch, from the fastest ball to the 
wobbly knucklers. 

Guarding the throwing hand is very 
important and should be practiced con- 
stantly. The right hand should be loosely 
clinched and should not be open until the 
ball has struck the glove. 

Nine out of ten hand injuries are the 
result of reaching for the ball before it 
irrives to the glove, rather than from foul 
tips from the bat. 

Most signals for pitches are given by 
the fingers projecting from under the 
glove and completely hidden by the knees 
from the first and third base coaches. It 
is well to have more than one set of 
signals with a runner on second base to 
prevent tip-offs to the hitters. 

Since catching is a rough and tough 
position, more protection is given to the 
catcher than to any other player. Learn 
to block the plate legitimately and prac- 
tice tagging the runner’s foot, in the event 
a slide is attempted as this is the first part 
of the body to cross the plate. Practice 
should be made in tipping the mask, and 
every practice session shou!d include foul 
fly catching. 


Basketball Fundamentals 


on a Dime 
(Continued from page 13) 


straight line; 4. Dribble and pass at the 
end in same motion; 5. Stop and go, go 
and stop, ete.; and 6. Turn around, ete. 

In the space marked, Section 3 side 
passes, one-hand passes, one-hand catches 
ind around-the-back passes are made. 

In Section 4 of the diagram, the follow- 
ing exercises are used: 

1. Medicine ball, to strengthen and de- 
velop the wrist and fingers; 2. Two-hand 
chest passes with plenty of back spin em- 
phasized; and 3. Bounce passes. 

At intervals each section moves up to 
the space higher up with the top group 
taking over the lower space. 

In conclusion, the exercises as outlined 
here are not meant to be construed as our 
complete fundamental program, but show 
merely a group of preliminary warm-up 
drills, executed while the boys are waiting 
for the regular practice to begin 
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who wish to save their Ath- 
letic Journals— Order our 
convenient container of spe- 
cial construction which will 
enable you to preserve your 
Journals in an orderly and 
convenient manner at a very 
low cost. These containers 
sell for exact cost or $.25 
apiece. Each will hold one 
year’s copies. 


WHAT A TEXAS COACH 
HAS TO SAY 


“I find the binders very fit- 
ting for aiding in keeping 
my Athletic Journals so I 
may locate any one of the 
issues immediately. 

“I have every Journal pub- 
lished since the fall of 1929 
and plan to buy binders for 
them soon.” 
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The whole exciting story 
by the man 





who invented 





the game! 


BASKETBALL 


Its Origin and Development 
Foreword by Clair Bee 


By JAMES NAISMITH 


CLAIR BEE, Basketball Coach, Long Island 
University, says: ‘Technical study and 
experience will never provide a player 
or coach an insight into the philosoph 
that lies behind basketball. This boo 
presents the aims and objectives of the 
game clearly.” 


NAT HOLMAN, President of National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches, says: 
“A valuable textbook on the origin and 
development of the sport which cannot 
be excelled for completeness and re- 
liability anywhere. I consider this book 
a valuable contribution to the field of 
basketball literature.” 


GRANTLAND RICE, famous sports writer 
and commentator, says: “‘An excellent 
book. Thousands will find James Nai- 
smith’s contribution both interesting and 
instructive.” 


Illustrated 
At all bookstores or 
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Athletics and Physical Education in the Junior Colleges 


Foundation, started donating a beautiful 
individual trophy annually for the fea- 
ture race of the meet. It was in the 
Helms 800-meter trophy race this year, 
that Ross Bush of US.C. came from 
behind in the last 150 yards to defeat 
Elroy Robinson of the Olympic Club 
(Robinson during the previous week had 
set a new world’s 1,000-yard record), in 
a photo finish in the splendid time of 1 
minute 52.1 seconds. Norman Bright set 
a new 1,500 meter record of 3 minutes 
58.3 seconds. Roy Staley of US.C. ran 
the 110-meter high hurdles in 143 sec- 
onds, and Mack Robinson of Pasadena 
set a new meet record in the 100- meter 
dash of 10.5 seconds. 


The Third Meet 


For the Third Compton Invitational, 
our Games Committee decided to 
broaden our scope of competition and 
extend invitations, with full éxpenses 
paid, to some of the outstanding track 
men throughout the United States. Don 
Lash from the University of Indiana was 
invited to compete in the special feature 
1,500-meter run against the best milers 
in the West. Lash won this race in the 
spendid time of 3 minutes, 57.8 seconds, 
and then asked permisison to run the 
5,000-meter race which he also won. He 
made this spendid sportsman-like gesture, 
to make sure that the spectators received 
their money’s worth after one of the fea- 
tured stars in the 1,500-meter race failed 
to run. This type of attitude was one of 
the reasons Lash was later voted the Sul- 
livan Memorial Award for the outstand- 
ing amateur athlete in the United States. 

The other feature race was the 400- 
meter dash for the American champion- 
ship, for which we invited Harold Cagle 
of Oklahoma Baptist University to run 
against Olympic champions Archie Wil- 
liams, Erwin Miller of U.S.C., Bob Young 
of Olympic Club, and Wilbur Miller of 
Compton Junior College. Wilbur Miller 
of Compton won against that great field 
in a new record of 47 seconds, the fastest 
time made in the country that year. Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam of the Olympic Club 
vaulted 14 feet 6 inches, the highest ever 
vaulted at night, to defeat Earl Meadows, 
Olympic Champion, and Loring Day of 
USC. 

We had a tremendous crowd at this 
meet and had to turn thousands of dis- 
appointed fans away. After this experi- 
ence our college authorities decided that 
it was time to build a stadium. They ap- 
plied, and were granted a W-P.A. project 
on this, so we now have very adequate 
seating facilities. 

In 1939 we moved the Compton Invita- 
tional to the first week-end in June, where 


A4 


(Continued from page 8) 


we hope to keep it each year. In this meet 
we had athletes present representing all 
parts of the United States. Long John 
Woodruff of Pittsburgh University flew 
out to run against Archie Williams, Har- 
old Cagle, Erwin Miller, Howard Upton, 
and other quarter-milers in the feature 
400-meter dash. Woodruff won in the 
record time of 46.8 seconds, the fastest 
time made in the world that year. 





A GRADUATE of the University 
of Southern California Herschel 
C. Smith competed on Dean Crom- 
well’s track teams. Since 1927, Mr. 
Smith has been teaching physical edu- 
cation and coaching track at Compton 
Junior College. 

After receiving his master’s degree 
at Indiana University Mr. Resnick 
coached at Attica, Ohio, High School. 
His 1940 basketball team won the 
Seneca County League championship. 
Last September he oe director of 
physical education at Kokomo Junior 
College. 





The Fourth Meet 


Don Lash came again to run the special 
1,500-meter race against John Borican of 
New Jersey, Howard Borck of New York, 
Marston Girard of Stanford, and other 
outstanding coast milers. In this race, 
Lash stepped on the cement pole while 
going around the first turn, spraining his 
ankle badly, and had to be carried from 
the field. Girard went on to win the most 
amazing victory of his career, edging out 
Borican by a matter of inches. Earl 
Meadows, representing the Southern Ath- 
letic Association, soared over the crossbar 
at 14 feet 7 inches in the pole vault. Clyde 
Jeffrey from Stanford University, running 
unattached, flew the 200 meter in 20.7 sec- 
onds. Les Steers of San Mateo Junior 
College, leaped 6 feet 7% inches in the 
high jump, and Phil (Levy) Fox, of the 
San Francisco Olympic Club sailed the 
discus 169 feet 514 inches. These five 
marks were the best made in the world 
during 1939. 


The Fifth Invitational Meet 


In the 1940 Compton Invitational, we 
witnessed some of the greatest perform- 
ances ever seen. In the feature Helms 
800-meter trophy race, John Woodruff 
was matched against Paul Moore of Stan- 
ford. Long John had heard a great deal 
about the wonderful running Moore had 
been doing on the Pacific Coast, so he 


. wasn’t taking any chances. From the 


crack of the gun, he went out as if he 
were running a quarter mile. The first 
lap was run in 52 seconds, with Moore 
right at his heels. On the back stretch of 


the second lap, Woodruff pulled ahead 
about five yards and held this lead into 
the tape. John Woodruff’s time was | 
minute 48.6 seconds breaking the existing 
world’s record by one second. Paul Moore 
also ran under the old record as he was 
timed in 1 minute 49.2 seconds. 

A new sprint star, Harold Davis of 
Salinas Junior College, demonstrated his 
amazing speed and power in big-time com- 
petition in this meet, by defeating Clyde 
Jeffrey of Stanford, National Intercol- 
legiate and A.A.U. sprint champion, and 
other top sprinters in the 200-meter dash. 
His time was 20.5 seconds, tying Roland 
Locke’s American record. Davis also won 
the 100-meter race in 10.3 seconds, only 
one-tenth of a second behind Jesse Owen’s 
world record. After watching Davis in 
this and other races, I predict that he is 
going to be the world’s greatest sprinter, 
barring injury. He runs as relaxed as 
Jesse Owens, with as much power as Clyde 
Jeffrey or Ralph Metcalf, and has the long- 
est stride I have ever seen. 

Another record that evening was made 
by Dean Cromwell’s 480- shuttle hurdle 
relay team, tying the American record of 
59.8 seconds. Altogether it was a night 
of very spectacular performances. 


Looking Into the Future 


After five years, we feel that the Comp- 
ton Invitational has more than fulfilled 
all expectations for which the founders 
hoped. It has grown frem a small local 
track meet into one of the outstanding 
athletic events of .the country. It has 
given the amateur track and field athletes 
opportunity to compete, under favorable 
conditions, with the best from all. parts 
of the nation, regardless of their affiliations 
and classifications. 

With the 1941 track season only a few 
months away, we are looking forward to 
the Sixth Annual Compton Invitational 
Meet, and hope that the young men of 
America will still be competing on the 
athletic fields, and not on foreign battle- 
fields. 


Physical Education and 
the Defense Program 
By Joe Resnick 


Director Physical Education, Kokomo, 
Indiana, Junior College 


HE stimulus for the improvement 

| of the school health program has 
come from the first World War. 

The data, accumulated by a thorough 
examination of each soldier, revealed more 
than was ever realized before the defects 
existing among the people. This has 
served to arouse public interest in health 
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programs. The number of .poor health 
cases discovered was presented as evi- 
dence of an urgent need for a school health 
program. This data served as a wedge 
to make the public more health conscious. 

School administrators must come to 
realize that the prevention and correction 
of physical defects are largely a problem 
of the schools. Years ago, disease was 
the major consideration of every health 
program; and very little emphasis was 
placed upon the building of health. To 
fulfill the program adequately, it is neces- 
sary to face the burden of providing facili- 
ties with which to operate and it is neces- 
sary also, to secure a progressive teach- 
ing force. 

Although there is a greater emphasis 
upon health to-day, yet in the practical 
field, we are at least twenty years behind 
existing knowledge. The need is for a 
more technically trained staff. The ac- 
cumulative record has been widely neg- 
lected. More co-operation between 
agencies and associations interested in 
health building is necessary. The lack of 
growth is due primarily to an absence of 
a definite plan of action and the inability 
to follow through. Various phases of the 
school health program are rarely cor- 
related, due to haphazard growth and 
wrong emphasis. There has been too 
much unrelated material. Anatomy, for 
example, was taught with stress laid upon 
the memorizing of bones, rather than with 
an emphasis upon the beneficial results 
obtained from healthful body building. 
Pictures revealing the ravages of disease 
and the harmful effects of liquor and drugs 
were stressed instead of the glory and 
happiness of possessing a fine healthy 
body. 

The program should be so arranged 
that there will be a health examination 
at least once a year. More frequent ex- 
aminations may be necessary in doubtful 
or ailing cases. These examinations 
should be as complete as possible. Many 
times the attitude of the public and par- 
ents, as well as lack of facilities, may 
hinder the completeness of the examina- 
tion. 

The teacher may play a role in reducing 
the expense of hiring physicians by elim- 
inating students who are normal from 
further examination. This would permit 
the physician to make a thorough exam- 
ination of the ones needing additional 
help. The physician saves time because 
the healthy students have been removed 
by the teacher. This, also, gives the 
teacher a better knowledge of his students; 
and he may be of further assistance to 
them by arranging the school situations 
to their advantage. 

The teacher does not diagnose or recom- 
mend treatment. He merely inspects and 
tries to discover abnormalities. The 
teacher may examine the skin, thyroid, 


tonsils, mouth breathing, teeth, vision, | 
hearing, cervical glands, and orthopedic | 
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defects. A few preliminary instrucuons 
‘as to the indications which may lead to 
trouble involving the heart and lungs are 
also given the teacher. In all cases, the 
physician completes the work designated 
by the teacher. 

The discovery of permanent defects is, 
also, of importance, in that arrangements 
may be made to avoid the possibility of 
them getting any worse and, if possible, 
to make special provision for the student 
in his school program. If he has a hear- 
ing difficulty, for example, he may be 
placed near the center of auditory activ- 
ity. Temporary health defects are, also, 
important. These may be skin diseases 
which are communicable, malnutrition, 
and anatomical or physiological defects. 
This group should receive immediate at- 
tention and the cases cured as soon as 
possible. 

Orthopedic defects may be treated by 
corrective work in physical education. 
For defects of the back, exercises should 
be of the nature necessary to develop the 
back and abdominal muscles. By means 
of an examination, these defects may be 


aiscovered early. instructions may be 
given on correct and proper fitting of 
shoes as well as on correct standing. Ex- 
ercises may be included for the promo- 
tion of this work, and medical advice 
should be sought and obtained for cases 
requiring work with apparatus. The 
early discovery of defects existing in the 
joints is, also, of importance with rela- 
tion to correction. 

Certain attitudes and qualities may be 
developed by an adequate physical educa- 
tion program. Leadership, fair play, self- 
dependence, team spirit, and considera- 
tion of others are all enhanced by the rela- 
tionship of a student with his associates. 
Such an experience may have a lasting 
influence in the life of a student, by in- 
spiring confidence in his future work. 

Today, we are facing an issue which 
demands the best of bodily development. 
This means mental as well as physical 
preparedness. The schools have the time 
for this work. The school health program 
should do its part to fulfill its new and 
important position. If we must fight to 
preserve our land, then just as the diligent 


student studies to prepare himself for an 
examination, so will the physical educator 
prepare his group for any eventualities 
so that they may survive the ordeal and 
not perish for lack of adequate strength. 

We can no longer accept assurances 
from abroad that no designs are intended 
on the Western Hemisphere. Propaganda 
has done much to cloud the issue and ob- 
seure the facts. America is a land with 
many coveted treasures. To the dictators 
of Europe, it is a land of milk and honey 
and as bees are lured to draw the nectar 
from the flowers, so those, who are envious 
of this land, seek by all means available 
to obtain their goal. 

The youth of America dare not accept 
the word of these breakers of promises. 
The only answer we can give is to be 
prepared and hope that this threat will 
be sufficient to prevent any interference 
by foreign powers. In the schools lies the 
power to perpetuate that which our fore 
fathers gave us through centuries drenched 
in blood. It is a noble heritage and one 
which it is not only our duty but also our 
privilege to protect. 


Athletics and National Defense 


-Boy Scout organization that have gymna- 
- Siums, throw open their doors to regis- 


- trants and give them a fine program of 


physical training. The college should take 
the initiative in this, get these registrants 
in and build up the hollow-chested fellows 
of whom I have seen so many. We should 
give them a social chance to have some 
fun out of it by playing games with the 
others; but most. of all we should correct 
the weakness of America before it is too 
late, because it is a glaring weakness. 

How will you do that, you say. You 
may have seniors who are majoring in 
physical education. Put them at this task 
of training these outside groups, using the 
gymnasium when you are not using it in 
your regular program and the swimming 
pool and the fieldhouse and the other facil- 
ities. That is a great challenge. You say, 
“Oh, we are terribly busy in our athletic 
department.” Well, men, in a democratic 
form of government, national defense 
shouldn’t be merely the responsibility and 
the privilege of the boys of the nation, 
those boys who haven’t a vote as to 
whether they should go to war or not. In 
a democracy everyone should make his 
sacrifice for national unity and national 
strength. There is your job and there is 
my job. 

Think of it! Nearly one thousand col- 
leges in the United States whose gymnasia 
are not used all the time. Think of the 
tens of thousands of high schools, of the 
athletic plants of athletic clubs, and you 
have the answer to the question of physi- 
cal fitness, if you have a devoted citizenry 
among the men who are the leaders of the 
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athletics. 

I am here this morning to appeal to you 
to carry the college athletic program off 
the campus into the community, not for 
Old Siwash, or whatever institution you 
are connected with, but for the United 
States of America at a time of great need. 

I watched from my office in Harrisburg 
what happened on the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber. Hitler was watching; Mussolini was 
watching; Stalin was watching—and they 
hoped that day there would be draft riots 
as there were at the time of the Civil War; 
they hoped that there would be grumbling 
about it as there had been on other simi- 
lar occasions. There wasn’t anything of 
that kind. A hundred and thirty million 
people gave the finest that they had—the 
youth of this country—to aid America in 
her defense through the medium of regis- 
tration. Unity was never more needed; 
unity was never more shown than on that 
day. 

But, men, today we have a much more 
serious problem than mere registration. 
You heard the President last night, and 
you know that war may be nearer than 
we think, although we still hope to avoid 
it. But whether that is true or not, we 
have an opportunity of training today the 
youth of America as we haven’t had the 
opportunity in the life of this country. 
Let’s make something out of it. Let’s 
show that the athletic departments of the 
American colleges can justify themselves 
as training schools of fine citizenship. 

It is trite, of course, to say that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of great private schools, of Eton, 


in England; but it isn’t trite to say that 
the athletic officers of the American col- 
leges today have it in their hands to decide 
whether or not the young men of Amer- 
ica will go forth prepared, either for war- 
fare when the guns are booming, or in the 
other warfare that we must face, economic 
and social and political. 

I remember, some years ago when | 
lived in Washington. I was asked by the 
Boy Scouts to give a George Washington 
Birthday address at the Tomb of the First 
Great American, during their annual pil- 
grimage to Mount Vernon. I drove down 
with General LeJeun, whom some of you 
knew. We got there before the Boy Scouts 
did, because of the fact that they came 
down by excursion steamer. As we stood 
there by the Tomb, a little group from 
the American Citizenship School of Wash- 
ington came up—about thirty of them 
from eighteen or nineteen to twenty-three 
years of age. A boy stepped forward with 
a poor little wreath and laying it against 
the grated door of the tomb in broken 
English, with tears rolling down his cheeks 
he said, “George Washington, you are 
dead. You cannot speak to us. But you 
can speak to God. Speak to God, George 
Washington, and ask Him to make us 
good citizens of the country which has 
done so much for us.” 

I thought then, and I have thought 
many times since, that if we could teach 
the college boys of America to utter that 
prayer from their hearts, not from their 
lips, America would be safer than she is 
today. 


You have that power. I have that 
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power. There is no separation between 


the athletic departments and the other 
departments in our colleges today, in their 
opportunity and their responsibility for , 


that service which may save civilization. 


Missouri’s Miler, 
John Munski 
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120 yards. 
Friday—Rest. No workout. 
Saturday — Race, 63-2:09-3:16-4:16.6. 
Outdoor 
1939 
Week preceding conference meet 
Monday—Jog a mile. 
Tuesday—23.5-220 and 55-second 440. 
Wednesday—3:30 three-quarters and 
59-second 440. 
Thursday—En route. s 
Friday—Preliminaries. 880 in 1:59. eet 
Saturday—2:00 P.M. Mile, 64-2:15- | [§ =) ELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
3:21-4:20; 2:40 P.M. 880, 56-1:52.6. Originated by ‘Medart’ . . Safe to use, safe to operate. . . An installat 
1940 _ of Medart Telescopic Gym Seats assures absolute spectator visibili 
Indoor ~~ all important factor that will make your gymnasium pay a profit! I 
Early Season - survey your gym and submit an accurate detailed recommen 
January 15-20, 1940 : @bligation to'yon., Catalog upon rogeeets 








Monday—Jogging and 57-second 440. , —- 
Tuesday—53.3-second 440. First 220 in Fr 1 val E DA RT al f C 
” Widasndatin Diba 65.5-2: 14-3 :22- re g. 0. 
4935 3 3542 DeKalb Street St.Louisy Mo. 


Thursday—2 :06-880. 
Friday—Rest. No workout. 











. pa - “ ) W henever and wherever you buy 
Saturday—Three-quarters, 62-2 :06- \ or recondition gym mats insist on a 
3:09.7. 


1941 it keeps mats springy, thick and 
Indoor ji ~ ‘alive’? for years of toughest use 
Week preceding Knights of Columbus can be used again when covers 


) 
m0 | Ae< 
Meet at Dantes | ae wear out, for real economy ! 


Saturday—Three-quarters, 60-2:00- OZITE IS ALWAYS SAFE... no 
3:03.7. needles are used in OZITE Platen Proc- 

Monday—Easy jogging. ess Felting . ..so no broken points or 

Tuesday—52-second 440. metal bits can get in to cut or scratch. 

Wednesdav—1 : 59-880. OZITE is heavier and denser than or- 

Tinenientin sede dinary cushion felt . . . laminated con- 

a7 . struction assures a flat, lumpless lie! 

Friday—Long walk. INSIST ON OZITE FOR SAFETY 
Saturday—Run. and ECONOMY. 

A summary of these weekly workouts 
will show that speed werk has supplanted AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
over-distance and pace work and that for Merchandise Mart 
the most part, the workouts are not stren- 
uous. In early season, jogging and over- 
distance work will predominate, but, once 
the season is under way, pace work and 
speed work are a part of the program with 
only enough jogging to warm up for the 
prescribed workout. 

Munski’s best running days are ahead of 
him, if he chooses to continue running. 
Only twenty-three years old and of the 
type that does not mature early, he is just 
now entering into the best years of his 
running career. If he maintains the same 
attitude and interest toward running that 
he has possessed for the past four years, 
he should continue to improve for at least 
the next three or four years. 


4 filler of Genuine All Hair OZITE— 
~™ 





for FEBRUARY, 1941 





IF YOUR BASKETBALL OFFENSE 
AND DEFENSE ARE NOT CLICKING 


LEARN WHY 


Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on bas- 
ketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 
ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 


brary, do so now. 


eh eek 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials— 
Types of Passes. 
Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 
Chapter III—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits 
—Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 
Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Tech- 
nique of the Dribble. 

Chapter V—lIndividual Defense—General (Balance, 
Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 

Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set F ormation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
System, Long Shot, Continuous Triangle)—Strategy of 

lense. 

Chapter ViII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 

Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Game IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages. 


New Price 
$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the books will 
be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 





Cccupying practically 

an entire square block, 

rising 25 stories high, 

and providing 1700 

guestrooms, Hotel be SY : 

Sherman is the most hy We 4 Teete:| cee : Ch. >. A. 

accessible and conven- ieee Sa ee) 1 = 

lently located hotel in : : ee ser f Kg 1700 ROOMS 


Chicago. \\ in 3 ‘ : t “A x 3 ‘ Z 4 y Z Ah : 1700 BATHS 
from $930 
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1€ 


WZ 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn. featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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Use on all kinds of 
Leather Goods 


Fielders’ Gloves 
Football Shoes 
Catchers’ Mits 

Skate Shoes 
Golf Bags 

Carry-All-Bags 
Leather Straps 
Hockey Gloves 

Ball Covers 
Ski Boots 
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In the World of Sports 


Ivory system 


Keconditionets of Nthletic Eguipment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS 

















